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N otes 


THE SPIRIT OF CONTROVERSY. The spirit of controversy has descended 
on the head of the Institute of Public Administration. It was inevitable 
that it should do so. The Institute does not exist for the emission of 
stale platitudes ; knowledge does not advance by such routes. Further- 
more, what subject is calculated more to raise controversy than one 
connected with government? It concerns both spiritual and material 
well-being, and it has to deal with human beings as they exist to-day. 
Nor can we be oblivious to the difficulties which arise from the limitations 
of individual experience. A man concerned with affairs at the centre 
of an organization can seldom see things in exactly the same light as 
the man at the circumference. All these things, however, were known 
and appreciated two years ago; they are not defects; they are the 
vaison d'etre of the Institute. It is true that a common interest binds 
its members together, an interest in “good government”; but this 
interest has its roots in a great diversity of experience and can be 
advanced best where discussion is freest. 


* % a 


“THE LocAL GOVERNMENT JOURNAL.” There is, however, one type 
of controversy which is not welcome. It is not welcome because it is 
not useful, and it is not useful because it is conceived in the wrong 
spirit. There is a sample of this kind of criticism to hand. On the 
8th November the Local Government Journal published, under the 
heading “ Propaganda Against Local Authorities,” what purported 
to be a criticism of Sir John Anderson’s address to the East Midlands 
Regional Group of the Institute. The article is full of grotesque state- 
ments, such as, “‘ Sir John apparently forgets that the real ‘ Mother of 
Parliaments’ is the communal council of each tiny area,” and, “ Why 
should a high officer of the Central Government be thus engaged in 
spreading propaganda in favour of the Central Government as against 
Local Government.” It is not necessary to quote further from this 
remarkable tirade. In fact, after reading Sir John Anderson’s address, 
which is published in this JOURNAL, readers may be inclined to ask why 
in these notes so much space has been devoted to this ill-informed 
and unhelpful criticism. Our reason is already stated in the second 
sentence of this paragraph. It is that such criticism arises only when 
public questions are approached in the wrong spirit, a spirit which we 
wish to exorcise. It is the spirit of a man in a fight. He must win and 
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dare not take time to inquire whether the other fellow may not, after all, 
be in the right. The question, however, which our contemporary forgot 
to ask really takes precedence over this: it was whether, after all, there 
was a fight. Simply to have assumed there was one in which it was 
engaged as a combatant, and to have hit out at the first head which 
became visible was not commendable. Perhaps ere this it has discovered 
that the head hit at was that of a friend. 


% % % 


THE INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION DINNER. At the 
Institute Dinner on the 4th December a much more profitable con- 
troversy was entered upon. On this occasion the Institute had as its 
guests representatives of the Universities of Great Britain and Ireland. 
In the toast to the guests, Viscount Haldane spoke on the desirability 
of the Universities teaching public administration, and the discussion 
of this proposition dominated the whole of the speeches. Dr. Waring, 
the late Vice-Chancellor of the London University, and Dr. J. H. 
Bernard, D.D., Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, were inclined to adopt 
the traditional attitude of Vice-Chancellors and other people in authority 
when presented with new demands. The former suggested that the 
study of public administration should come late in life, and, incidentally, 
might be based on a preliminary training in biology; and the latter 
reminded us that our University system had already produced some of 
the greatest statesmen and administrators the world had ever known. 
Professor W. G. S. Adams, however, pressed home the claims of public 
administration as a subject for study at the Universities. In doing so, 
he entered on controversial ground. In connection with such studies 
he proclaimed the importance of historical studies, but emphasized 
as of still greater value a knowledge of modern experiments, with, one 
gathered, a considerable place for comparative studies of the experiments 
of different countries. Lord Eustace Percy, who followed, rather tilted 
at comparative studies and laid his greatest stress on English history 
and constitutional development. In this way has discussion with the 
Universities been opened. It was a promising opening, all the more 
so that it exhibited the need for some more clear thinking on the part 
both of the Universities and the Institute, but particularly on the part 
of the Universities, before substantial progress can be looked for. 
Emphasis is laid on the University share of the problem, as it can be no 
part of the task of the Institute to prepare complete schemes of work 
for the Universities to adopt. Such a policy would be derogatory to 
the whole tradition of free University development which this country 
enjoys. When, however, any University is considering the development 
of this side of its work, the Institute should be ready to co-operate 
and assist with criticism and advice if called upon. 
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THE SUMMER CONFERENCE. And now in regard to the Institute. 
Mr. G. H. Stuart Bunning, in the article which appears in the Forum, raises 
some acute and fundamental questions of policy. There are points in 
his criticism which probably would never have been made had it been 
possible for him to attend during the whole of the Summer Conference 
last year. He would have realized, for instance, that the reasons for 
the existence of particular government activities and particular offices 
and departments was, on a number of occasions, the subject of keen 
and well informed criticism and discussion. This was not appropriate 
to every subject, and was certainly not at issue in the discussion of 
Sir William Noble’s paper. These observations on Mr. Stuart Bunning’s 
criticisms do not, however, dispose of his main thesis. We may grant 
him the point that some of the papers discussed by the Institute would 
be improved were they more combative in spirit. But that does not 
appear to be his chief point, his main criticism is directed against the 
kind of subject the Institute normally puts up for discussion, and, being 
a constructive critic, he suggests an alternative. One gathers that he 
wishes the Institute to take up subjects of popular controversy and 
place them on a scientific, or, at any rate, a well informed basis. But 
surely this is precisely what the Institute has been doing ever since its 
foundation. It is true that the popular title has seldom been adopted, 
and that the papers and discussions are rarely intended to cover the whole 
field of controversy. That, however, is because public controversy has 
a habit of lumping together the most diverse matters into apparently 
simple propositions to which simple answers cannot be given, however 
much they may be desired. It is only by breaking such controversial 
matter into its component parts, and limiting discussion to one or at most 
only a few at a time, that progress can be made and knowledge and under- 
standing increased. This appears to be the truly analytical method for 
which Mr. Stuart Bunning is looking, but it takes time. It will not 
produce quick and gaudy results. 

As plans are now maturing for the Summer Conference of 1925, 
which will be held at Trinity College, Cambridge, during the week-end 
commencing Friday, 26th June, further criticisms and suggestions from 
members and associates will be welcomed at the offices of the Institute. 
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Some New Machinery of 
Government 


By ViscounT HALPANE OF CLOAN, O.M. 


(Speech from the chair at the opening of the 1924-25 Session of 
the Institute of Public Administration, 16th October, 1924.) 

NE of the main reasons which led me to join the still existing 

administration was the opportunity it might give for putting into 
practice certain principles which go to the foundation of administration. 
You remember the old Machinery of Government Report of six years 
ago. Well, the foundations of that Report remained but it still required 
structures to be erected upon them, and I thought I saw my opportunity 
of erecting some. Those of you who have read the Report—and |] 
fear there are a good many people who never have—will remember 
that one of its cardinal points was the administration of justice, for which 
the Report laid down that the Home Office and the Lord Chancellor’s 
Department should be brought into co-ordination, so that there might 
be one department of justice under two Ministers. If my friend, Sir 
John Anderson, were here to-night, as he had hoped, but at the last 
moment was prevented from being, he would have told you how closely 
the Lord Chancellor’s Department and his own Department, the Home 
Office, have worked together. We have consulted about joint bills, 
about the details of administration, and have proceeded upon correspond- 
ing principles with, I think, goods results. Of course there are some 
things which touched the Lord Chancellor’s Department more closely. 
The system under which the magistrates are recommended has been 
revolutionized ; while carefully excluding party politics in their selection, 
we have laid it down that the representatives of all political parties 
should be consulted about the names, consulted jointly, in that way 
the magistracy has become somewhat more democratic than it used to be. 
One consequence of this has been that women have been made magis- 
trates very largely during the last eight months, and have been placed 
upon those committees for advising the Lord Chancellor, which were 
recommended by the Royal Commission in 1911. 

Then again, we have laid the foundations for the total recasting of 
the Land Laws, the Property Laws, of this country. This work can only 
be carried to final success by a succession of Lord Chancellors working 
together. As some of you may have seen, there are no less than seven 
mysterious Bills which were introduced last summer into the House of 
Lords, but which are not so difficult to pass as they look. They purport 
to consolidate as well as alter the entire law. Of course there is Lord 
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Birkenhead’s great Act, which was based on two Bills which I brought 
in myself as long ago as 1912, and in those Bills I co-operated with Lord 
Birkenhead in preparing the Act which he passed under the name of 
The Law of Property Act. But we have gone further this year ; we 
have taken up the whole of the Statute Laws, and the time will come 
when they will be found in history as re-cast in modern and reformed 
shape. Well, that has been done, but of the seven Bills now pending 
only one really alters the now existing law, and that is a Bill with which 
I think my three predecessors in the office of Lord Chancellor have agreed 
with me ought to pass without controversy. . I do not intend to introduce 
the slightest controversy into it, or quote it as more than part of that 
progress that can be made if Lord Chancellors co-operate. When that Bill 
passes, the rest are only then for consolidation, and the whole thing 
ought to take very little time indeed. 

Then I pass from the Law and the Lord Chancellor’s Department. 
It was obviously impossible for me, with the desire I had to get as much 
as possible of administration in hand, to spend much of my time in 
sitting judicially. My colleagues very kindly took that off my hands, 
and this enabled me not only to attend to administration in the 
Chancellor’s Department, but to extend my attention to Imperial 
Defence. Imperial Defence is one of those extremely complicated 
subjects to which it is no use coming unless you have a certain amount 
of technical knowledge. I got some technical knowledge in the years— 
six and a half—which I spent in re-casting of the British Army after 
1906, and the present Prime Minister very kindly said he would turn 
over to me the chairmanship of the Imperial Defence Committee—a 
new position very wisely created by Mr. Baldwin’s late Government— 
and I have been able to give half my time to that work, and I can assure 
you that the problems were not easy problems. However, I think we 
have practically cleared the field, and that my successor will come there 
with many pressing problems solved. It has taken a great deal of time to 
solve them, because soldiers, sailors, and airmen do not always agree. 
As chairman I have had to see them, and their experts quite as much as 
themselves, and as the result we have worked out a great deal of stuff 
of which you heard nothing, because it is kept very secret. 

That brings me to a thing which I can only mention. The principles 
and plan and scheme of it have been thought out, but it has got to come 
into actual existence under the next Government, whatever that may be. 
When I say “ existence’ I mean into life, because it is already there 
prepared to spring into life. We felt, a good many of us who were up 
to the elbows in administration, that much of the troubles that Govern- 
ments have, and much of the inconvenience to which the public is sub- 
jected, arises from the fact that problems of civil administration and those 
underlying legislation have not been as thoroughly thought out as they 
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ought to be. The Committee of Imperial Defence is a very good illustra- 
tion of what can be done, because that Committee set to work long ago 
applying first principles to general problems, and it produced an amount 
of order and harmony and release from perplexity such as could not 
have been got in any other way than by a committee with the best 
people on it which made use of the best experts and services. Well, in 
the same way we proposed before the General Election to apply the 
principle to general administration, and to set up a committee analogous 
to the Committee of Imperial Defence, which should deal with these 
problems scientifically. We have masses of statistics, we have an 
admirable department already in existence for collecting statistics, but 
it is one thing to collect statistics and another to disentangle their 
meaning and the inferences to be drawn from them. We propose to 
turn all of that work over to the best brains in the country, people 
accustomed to reflect, and the Committee of Industrial Research and 
Statistics is a committee which, if it comes into existence and full vitality, 
will, I hope, do for general administration what the Committee of 
Imperial Defence has done for other things. It is all thought out, it is 
all planned, it is all approved, only it has not yet been made public or 
put into operation because there has not been time. But it is there, 
and we trust that the next Administration, whatever it is, will see that 
this Committee is an instrument which may enable us to find out in 
advance where we are going in passing a good many Acts of Parliament, 
and which may have a close bearing on administrative policy with regard 
to civilian problems, just as the Committee of Imperial Defence has had 
with regard to military problems. 

Another thing that has taken up a great deal of my time has been 
the chairmanship of what is called the Committee on Home Affairs. 
That is a committee you do not hear much of, but the Chairman has to 
make himself responsible for the scrutinizing of all the Bills it is con- 
templated bringing in. I can tell you that that is not always a very 
simple business, and the Committee meets once a week, with all the 
Ministers concerned, to see what Bills shall go forward and which shall 
be turned down. That involves a great deal of survey in administration 
with all the departments, and we hope we have got a certain amount 
of order out of chaos, so that that Committee—it is not a new committee ; 
there was one in the time of the late Government—may be very useful, 
because it saves the Cabinet from having to go into many matters. 
The chairman can give full information about it to the Cabinet as a 
whole. 

It has been to me a very interesting year. I have had to work 
largely with the experts, and they are admirable people to work with, 
But you have to get on with them, as they have to get on with you, 
with a real common purpose and a desire to get at the truth, and with 
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good nature to discover how a problem can be solved. Administration 
is becoming more and more important. The Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration has, as I always predicted it would have, another enlarging 
function to perform. The expert not only has a great function, but he 
is an absolutely necessary person. All sides of philosophy depend upon 
the training of the expert ; the mathematician is nothing apart from his 
capacity for technique. If he cannot play about with determinants he 
will not be of much use. When he has once mastered the technique, he 
is released from it, because as an eminent mathematician in this country 
said to me the other day, when I observed that, owing to the insufficient 
training in mathematical technique I found myself at a great disadvantage 
in reading certain books, ‘“‘ The truth is that as we get on in age we take 
technique on trust, and so long as you understand conceptions, you need 
not worry about what the text writer has worked out in some intricate 
equation.” And so it is with the public services. The great expert learns 
whom to trust, and where to get his information, but what is required 
is that he should be master of his own methods and have gone through 
the mill at some period of his life. 

We have been striving for orderliness in Government. Whether we 
have got very far I do not know, but a beginning has been made, and 
that beginning shows itself in the spirit of this Institute of Public 
Administration and in the principles we are all learning to master. 
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The Expert and the Layman 


By Sir Ricuarp V. N. Hopkins, K.C.B. 


HE expert is of many kinds: so is the layman. The study of 

every kind might well give birth to a library ; it would not quickly 
be concluded in an evening dissertation. My expert is the expert public 
servant and my layman is the citizen with whom he deals. Even in 
that limited sphere I will not attempt the impossible: a few impressions 
and I will be done. 

If I pass by the more violent attacks upon the public service which 
have been heard in recent years—attacks which are no part of normal 
opinion and no part of our normal heritage or our deserts—one may 
gain from public criticism of public servants two impressions among 
others. Firstly, that we are perverse: secondly, that we are experts. 
“Once more we have to expose the imbecility of the Inland Revenue 
Department,” writes the Morning Standard : “ its depredations have now 
extended into a new sphere which only a perverted ingenuity would have 
discovered.” ‘‘ This is a grave dilemma,” writes the Evening Mail, 
“but the Home Secretary, with the great resources of his great experts 
at his back, will find the due solution.”’ And lest it be supposed that the 
experts reign only on high, let me take another example. A public 
servant working in a remote town has, it may be, a variance with John 
Doe or Richard Roe on a matter of no great importance : he is perverse. 
But send down his colleague—no more able, it may be, and recently 
removed to the Head Office from the wilds—and the expert with the 
great resources of the great department behind him will quickly vindicate 
justice and restore the broken harmony of the local social plan. 

There is no essential contradiction in the two views. They are 
vibrations of a single chord. The layman does not quite know how to 
take his expert, and regards him now with much reverence, now with 
no respect. Expert intervention is valued when the layman feels the 
need of it—in passing, one may say that he seldom feels the need of any 
of my colleagues—at other times the expert’s operations are an im- 
pertinence, superfluous, absurd, fatiguing, perverse. Generally the sense 
of perversity comes from unnecessary contact. The halo of the expert 
depends for much of its glory upon a certain remoteness. A great teacher 
was in the habit of facing his students with the principle that what 
one fool can do, another can. The objectionable term was in this case 
so clearly inappropriate to the professor that the statement was caiculated 
to cheer rather than depress his pupils ; but it is not good either for the 
novice or the initiate for the one to believe the other to be in truth an 
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ass. The expert must not give himself away or vend himself too assidu- 
ously. He may reflect that he is eminent in something probably very 
much less than one per cent of the total affairs of life; and people are only 
really concerned about his eminence when it happens, in this fractional 
field, that they believe he can do something rather special, which they 
rather want. 

Later I propose to look for a few moments at the perversity-reaction, 
and even with proper reserve to admit its justice and suggest a corrective. 
But first, are we rightly wearers of the halo? Are we experts? If so 
the truth should be out and we should examine its implications. 

It happened that when I was outlining this introduction—partly 
frivolous, I fear—to what is meant as a serious discussion, I had just been 
a witness of an unimportant competition in sheepshearing in a 
remote village of western Wales. The shearers sheared with glowing 
and enthusiastic eye. With deft hand they denuded their victim from 
back to front, from front to back: they left each sheep well and truly 
shorn, the crestfallen owners of neither too much nor yet too little wool. 
They treated their victim with a superior gentleness while she was still, 
and with a dominant and professional firmness when she wriggled. And 
they wore throughout—who can deny it ?—the air of the expert. 

Now the public work with which I am more particularly associated is 
also shearing—shearing the worldly goods of men: and the intoxicating 
air of the Welsh hills—or maybe the mere irresponsibility of vacation 
time—almost led me to pursue my analogy a further stage. That 
peccant uncompleted phrase is now excised. Had it come to compie- 
tion, it would certainly have contained a grave libel on myself, but I 
am not sure that it might not have contained also the beginnings of 
truth. Whatever may be the subtle influences which make an expert, 
expert everyone must be. It is barely possible to grapple with the 
problems of this complicated existence of ours, save in its lowliest range, 
without being very expert in something. But where an expert person 
ends and an expert begins, is more difficult to say. 

Dr. Hankin has defined an expert as a scientist who, in virtue of his 
expert knowledge, comes into contact with men of affairs of various 
kinds, such as lawyers, administrators, or men of business. In the same 
work he decides that the business man is, or should be, totally free of 
the expert virus and that his monetary success emerges from the use, 
not of conscious reasoning, but of subconscious judgment, fertilized, 
paradoxically enough, by an education based upon the art of learning 
to forget. But whatever judgment may be passed on Dr. Hankin’s 
diagnosis of the business mind—nor do I fail to note that the JOURNAL 
oF PusBLic ADMINISTRATION attributes a trace of irony to Dr. Hankin’s 
pen—his definition of an expert will not serve in the public service. 
For the popular judgment will surely have it that the lawyer or 
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administrator if he be in that service, so far from being a man of 
affairs, has donned the mantle of the expert, and indeed the man of 
business, if he long survived in those sterilizing surroundings, would not 
for ever escape the same reproach. 

We might look for the expert among the members of recognized 
learned professions engaged in Government or municipal service—men 
for whom Sir Francis Floud in an earlier discussion in this Institute 
reserved the name of “ specialist ’’: but this also will not hit the mark. 
Professional men in the public service may be very expert but not 
necessarily more so than their professional brethren outside, and the 
conditions in which they work in the service vary widely. Some are 
engaged upon work closely allied to the normal work of their profession, 
but others are not. I have in mind instances in which professional men 
and non-professional work side by side upon work of an executive, and 
yet largely professional, character in conditions in which the successful 
segregation of the specialist would need a very practised eye. 

Let us try another approach. We range over the whole life of man 
and it seems always our function to interfere. We take note of a birth 
and educate and guard the child. When he is come to man’s estate 
we take note of his wedding, if we do not perform it: we plan his town 
and search diligently for his house : we maintain his road and his drains : 
we furnish his water and his light: we interfere with his railway, his 
tram, and his inn: we watch over his food and his drugs: we manage 
his insurance and regulate his disease: we inspect his factory and settle 
his disputes: we aid his poverty: we police his town: we rate him and 
we tax him, and as if it were a corollary, we regulate his bankruptcy or 
his liquidation before we record his death and intervene in the passing 
of his much curtailed estate to his chosen heirs. And we have another 
side of activity, though it is not in my theme to-night. We play our 
part in high finance: we help to run an empire, to maintain an army 
and a fleet, and we assist in the unceasing effort to restore the balance 
of a shattered world. 

That enumeration contains, I dare say, exaggerations as large as its 
omissions, but it makes no matter. Ours is a growing industry. What 
we pass by to-day we return to to-morrow, as the range of Government 
ever grows. 

But while we intervene or interfere in these manifold directions in 
the political, the social, and the commercial scheme, we generally do so 
under certain very definite restraints. It is not ours to roam as we 
please over society, adjusting here, correcting there; it is not ours to 
uproot the obsolete or to usher in the halcyon age; it is usually ours to 
carry out the law. 

If the law is our charter, it is also our master. Sometimes it is a 
singularly inelastic—and, indeed, irrelevant—master, paying little heed 
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to nice individual distinctions or to the elaborate adjustments that an 
elaborate situation may demand. As also happens with human beings 
in authority, it is sometimes a master that has obviously gone wrong. 
It invites us to a course which its creators manifestly had not in mind, 
or it falls short of a consummation which its creators no less manifestly 
desired. All day long we bump against its irregular circumference, and 
in bumping we examine it. And then, indeed, we are even as the 
scientist with his test tube or his lens. For under the microscope the 
involutions of the law, which to the outward eye is so inanimate and 
so obscurely plain, reveal to the practised eye as many wonders 
as the biologist’s slide. It is ours to elaborate, to interpret, to 
explain. 

But it is not only that the law extends this field to us: it is very 
much our own preserve, or if that is not true of all, it is true of many laws. 
To the plain man most statutes are incomprehensible, a secret mystery 
of which he may not partake: he feels as if a subtle paralysis inhibited 
his brain when he is asked, even under guidance, to enter and look upon 
the sacred thing and adapt his actions to its word. Sometimes the 
layman will interpose his will and try the arbitrament of the courts. 
Often the layman’s professional adviser will enter fully into the game 
and try a fall with us. But we are the ultimate repositories of a dark 
science, and it is a brave or a well-instructed man who will challenge our 
oracles without a foreboding of disappointments to come. 

Your President will perhaps say that I exaggerate, or that I confuse ; 
that this is the task of lawyers. Maybe I exaggerate, for almost the 
sole official recreation of judges in recent times has been to inveigh 
against the obscurity and archaism of the body of law that I specially 
know. But I do not think that I confuse. It is not principally the task 
of the lawyer. On major issues the lawyer in the public service is con- 
tinually putting us right, and the judge—in the lower courts—not in- 
frequently putting us wrong, but every responsible official must live 
with the statutes in his hand. 

In the application also of law to human beings and human institu- 
tions, the public servant must, and does, acquire a wide knowledge of 
the subjects to which it is applied. It is not possible successfully to 
apply the Education Acts to children without a knowledge both of 
education and of children, nor the Highways Acts to highways without 
a knowledge both of highways and of their users, nor the Trade Disputes 
Acts to trade disputes without a knowledge both of disputes and of the 
disputants. It might be thought that those to whom is entrusted the 
mundane duty of raising taxes need know only of taxes ; on the contrary, 
they must know of taxpayers vastly more. 

The war time, with its immense increase in the activities of govern- 
ment, correspondingly widened the sphere of the public servant’s 
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knowledge. New departments sprang up, and new branches of old de- 
partments, both controlling and conducting industry upon a large scale. 
They rationed the population, they found the materials of war. They 
undertook the wheat supply, the wool supply, and a hundred other 
supplies. They controlled the operations of whole trades. Nor was 
this done without acquiring a mass of generalized knowledge not pre- 
viously obtainable or obtained, and that, though transitorily acquired, is 
permanently retained. But in the more normal activities of government 
also the same thing was going on. To take an instance with which I 
am particularly familiar, the working of the Excess Profits Duty required 
in some of its aspects a degree of knowledge both of the practice and of 
the economics of industry, and of its accountancy methods, never 
previously called for. It was very striking with what speed that know- 
ledge was assembled, less from immediate research than from the past 
corporate experience of a large body of men. What is true of that 
particular instance was certainly true of a wide area in the public 
departments, and the impetus which was given continued and is likely 
to extend. We possess, for instance, within the limits of government 
a mountain of knowledge, not merely of industry but of its individual 
component parts, not merely of its actions but of the reasons for its 
action, not merely of its construction but of the reasons for 
its construction. What a range of practical economics—we are 
tempted, not too justly, to say—we could instil into a receptive business 
mind. So, too, will say the expert in education, or in insurance, or in 
crime. 

The report of the Committee upon the Machinery of Government 
has also given a great impetus in many departments, not merely to 
anticipatory research, but to the assembly and interpretation of scattered 
information. The growth of intelligence and research divisions is 
both a result of the impetus and an indication of the development that 
is still to come. 

But this knowledge is of one kind, and other knowledge is of another 
kind. Our observation is not merely casual and individual ; it is gener- 
alized from a corporate experience. It is not selected for an object, or, 
if it be, the object is disinterested. It is not intuitive, it is reasoned ; 
at the worst it may even be statistical. Much of it is not taken from the 
layman’s standpoint, much of it is foreign to his outlook. Much of it, 
too, is derived from exclusive sources of knowledge or of observation. It 
may be accurate and it may be useful, but its accuracy and its utility 
cannot always be proved. Toa given audience it may be highly suspect, 
highly controversial, or gravely inconvenient, though it is not easily 
challenged or overthrown. 

Perhaps there is an indication in these things of the reason why we 
are sometimes called “ experts’; and when these things become the 
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be-all and end-all of our existence, when they govern our action to the 
exclusion of other considerations, we shall deserve—derogatorily—the 
name. There is, however, still a line of demarcation to be drawn. I 
started with the question whether a shepherd was not an expert, and, if 
so, we all, the highest and the lowest, might be experts too. The differ- 
entiation might be thought to be in kind. Bismarck was quick to make 
a distinction when, presented with a brilliant young linguist with a 
knowledge of seven languages, he advised him to take a hall-porter’s post. 
But it may be better to say that it is one of degree. If the science be of 
such complexity, if it demand powers of observation, of comprehension or 
of reasoning, of such degree, if—but who shall define the degree ? I at 
any rate shall not. In another place we have been taught to seek, though 
not to find, the distinction between a managerial and a non-managerial 
post. That search had but a lame conclusion, for the distinction, though 
it was recognized, was never defined, and a salary line was asked to fill 
the part. John Morley, when asked to define a Radical, said that he 
could not define him, but he knew him when he saw him, and there is 
a wealth of wisdom as well as of caution in that remark. 

But, it will be objected, it is inevitable in a certain sense that with 
the immense growth in the business of government and the science 
and art that is applied to it, very many of the more responsible posts 
of the public service, be they called executive, or professional, or 
administrative, or by any other non-explanatory name, both need and 
produce an expert type of mind. And it will be said that my initial 
assumption is untrue, and that we are seldom styled experts and still 
more seldom so styled in depreciation. I will readily agree that the 
word “ bureaucrat ” is so handy and so familiar to the public mind that 
it need seldom be displaced; but “expert” fittingly describes one 
aspect of a great mass of responsible public work to-day, and let us 
beware of the fact, for I doubt if the nation would have its public 
servants experts unless they are also something more. 

This is a nation of men acquiescent in the law, but within that limit 
intensely jealous of personal freedom and of absence of restraints. It 
has accommodated itself to the immense growth of modern Government 
activity and, indeed, it has on balance demanded it. But only on 
balance ; and it accepts the individual effects with suspicion followed 
by forbearance, rather than with gratitude following surprise. It is 
also a nation which is said to muddle through ; it is slow in starting and 
intuitive rather than scientific in action, and it remains to be proved that 
a more rational development would have left a greater history behind it. 

It is not then surprising that the Englishman is proverbially said 
to be suspicious of the expert at large in society. He is apt to see in 
his mind’s eye a man obsessed with an idea; a man who will proceed 
from a single starting point by laborious reasoning to a limited end ; 
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a man who, his remedy found, will apply it;though it is worse than the 
disease and will sacrifice nothing to another’s plainer sense; a man 
who will tie us by the leg to logic and remain oblivious of our shackled 
gait. 

In reading, not long ago, Lytton Strachey’s Life of Victoria—a work 
which incidentally throws light on the very considerable contribution 
which the Prince Consort made to the history of his age—I came upon 
this passage— 

It was true that he had gained the respect of his fellow workers, that his probity, 
his industry, his exactitude, had been recognized, that he was a highly influential 
man, an extremely important man. But how far, how very far, was all this from 
the goal of his ambitions. How feeble and futile his efforts seemed against the 
enormous coagulation of dullness, of folly, of slackness, of ignorance, of confusion 
that confronted him. He might have the strength or the ingenuity to make some 
small changes for the better here and there—to rearrange some detail, to abolish 
some anomaly, to insist upon some obvious reform: but the heart of the appalling 
organism remained untouched. England lumbered on, impervious and self- 
satisfied, in her old intolerable course. He threw himself across the path of the 
monster with rigid purpose and set teeth, but he was brushed aside. 


England has lumbered on far since then. She is no longer impervious, 
no longer self-satisfied, no longer on an intolerable course. But she is 
still a monster whose path it is well not to cross. “‘ The due measure 
of all the works of men is best.”’ 

Is it then the case that the public servant can go too far in expert 
knowledge or in the acquisition of technical skill, that he may know his 
law, his institutions, or his economics, too well ? On the contrary, that 
is the way of retrogression, and he must advance in knowledge, and 
not recede. He must be ready for the larger problems of new activities 
as well as the lesser problems of a long settled scheme. He must be 
ready for the increasing ingenuity and skill of professional advisers 
upon the other side. He must be ready for the increasing demands of 
Government. He is invited, and not in vain, by the Committee on the 
Machinery of Government, to explore new fields before they come into 
the actual ambit of public administration, to provide the knowledge 
upon which new policies can be confidently built. 

Given a public servant engaged solely on research or the like, he can 
perhaps afford to be an expert and an expert alone; but that is not our 
normal lot. Where he is acting in touch with the citizen, be it at first 
hand or at one or more removes, he must add to knowledge something 
more. Statesmen of old have also had their say on that. In the 
biographies of the later nineteenth century and beyond, there appear 
occasional side-lights on the better known public servants of the day. 
One finds appreciative references enough, but they are not always so. 
It was Disraeli who is recorded to have exclaimed “‘ God defend us from the 
experts,”’ though I imagine that Palmerston, with his cheery jauntiness, 
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must have said it a dozen times before. Disraeli’s exclamation 
is not in itself a serious matter. What is serious is that the propriety 
of the observation was laid before Mr. Gladstone who, at the conclusion 
of a game of backgammon, bringing forward the case of Alderney Harbour 
which was to close the port of Cherbourg according to the experts, but 
after an expenditure of millions only closed itself, pronounced the 
judgment not wholly unjustified. Let me forthwith record that Gladstone 
vehemently excluded the experts of the Treasury and the Inland Revenue 
Department from that weighty condemnation. And meanwhile it was 
a living statesman who observed, though many years ago, that it was a 
curious thing that permanent officials, the business of whose lives is to 
think about what will and what won’t suit Parliament, were unable to 
understand that body. And John Morley added that it was not curious, 
for Parliament could only be understood from within. 

I wonder what Ministers say now. Perhaps they are more generous ; 
perhaps things have changed ; or perhaps there are revelations to come. 
But in one sense things have, indeed, greatly changed, for the range of 
duties of a Minister is now so vast, and the calls on his energy are so 
numerous that he could not conceivably be engaged in translating expert 
ideals into practical politics in all things great and small. The perman- 
ent Civil Servant in the higher reaches—not merely those in immediate 
touch with Ministers, but an ever-widening range of executive and pro- 
fessional officials too—is driven to cultivate for himself the estimation of 
public opinion—“ thinking politically,” if you like—if his department is 
to keep its head above the Parliamentary waters and the well-known 
formula ‘“‘ Mr. . . . to ask the Secretary of State for . . .” is not to be 
heard in the land. For anything which may cause irritation is poten- 
tially a matter for Parliament and the possibility of irritation keeps 
pace with the widening range of administration. “‘ All parties out of 
office,’ Anatole France has shrewdly observed, ‘“ champion liberty 
because by doing so they weaken the government and strengthen 
themselves.” If the public official, whose melancholy function it is to 
see that liberty is enjoyed only according to the law, is to be the friend 
of successive Governments he cannot divorce himself from measuring 
political effects. 

And when he has done this there is still another and a greater thing. 
He must add a common judgment and a human understanding. I 
ventured to suggest just now that all of us, individually and corporately, 
must be invested to some extent with the halo of the expert. The lay- 
man, too, is not always quite certain how to take his expert. The 
responsibility for the layman’s view of us is primarily with us. If his 
estimate is wrong, if he thinks in his heart that we are perverse—a 
curious impertinence—even a malignant growth in the fair body of the 
State—it will be unprofitable to blame him. Better take a parable 
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from the business man, whose perfection it is to know what the public 
want before they wantit. Ina profession such as our own—remembering 
that the association of the public with us, while it is continuous and ever 
increasing in scope, is yet mostly on their side involuntary—it should 
be our aim to know the people of this country better even than they know 
themselves. 

It, perhaps, is obvious that that is how we try to act, but it is some- 
times the obvious things that fail’ to find their conscious recognition, 
because they are too obvious to require its expression. In the increasing 
striving for efficiency—which can, perhaps, be most readily reckoned on 
the technical side—will the human aspect always carry its due weight ? 
Will an Institute of Public Administration foster it, or pass it on one 
side ? However skilfully and comprehensively the objects of an institute 
may be drawn, some objects in the end may predominate ; some institutes 
are technical rather than humane. 

Some may be tempted to say that these qualities are natural gifts, 
that a man has them or has them not, and there the matter ends. If 
that were so, to speak of them would be to plough the sands, but it is 
not so. Some minds are naturally better fitted than others to acquire 
both learning and the other accoutrements of the mind, but within that 
limit all things come by effort, and self-analysis and self-discipline are 
not thrown away. 

Our very numbers and our permanence make us a force to be reckoned 
with, whether we wish it or not. Describing the arrival in office of the 
inexperienced Tory Ministry of 1852, Herbert Paul wrote in his History 
in words which he expressly claimed to be applicable still and which, 
though we can only partially endorse them, are representative of a wide 
body of opinion about us— 

. a very important part of the British Constitution is concealed from the 
public eye. The country is governed in ordinary times and for every-day purposes 
by the permanent members of the Civil Service, who work for both parties with 
equal loyalty, and in some cases—(so he outrageously adds)—with equal contempt. 
. . . The Statesman is taught and assisted, though of course he cannot be directly 
controlled, by the most efficient profession ever organized since the business of 
Government began. The Civil Servants of the Crown are men who prefer power 
to fame. . . . They are content that others should get the credit for what they do, 


and it has been well said that there are few things a man cannot achieve if he is 
philosophical enough to forego the credit. 


There are those, I believe among our admirers, who would describe 
us as the real Second Chamber, the ultimate constitutional check. There 
are those—again among our admirers—who criticize our permanence ; 
they would have us come later and go sooner and pass from public 
service to private service freely to and fro. That is not for me to examine 
now, but this I think at any rate is clear, that neither successive Govern- 
ments nor even the constant pressure of opinion could altogether adjust 
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the human outlook of the public service from without if it were at any 
time developing wrongly from within. In this, as well as in the realm 
of knowledge, we need to maintain our corporate tradition, almost, if I 
may borrow a phrase which your President has often used, a corporate 
‘school of thought.” 

In the service of the Crown we have, of course, our controls, and a 
vast deal of thought has gone to the building of our organization. We 
divide our functions. We have our administrative divisions, our technical 
divisions, our professional advisers. We rely on more than one aspect 
of opinion in the framing of large policies and in dealing with large issues. 
In various ways we bring to bear variety of minds. We have con- 
sultation for the official at hand and a manual of wisdom for the man 
afar. But it would be an entire mistake to suppose that all technique 
should come from the technician and all else from elsewhere. We may 
be a hierarchy ; we are also a team ; and from centre to circumference a 
common spirit must suffuse the whole. In the ultimate judgment upon 
us it is the spirit that tells. In that fascinating thing, the general public 
mind, there are, I feel sure, sets of recognized types for all the great 
professions. Not merely in Punch, but in the average intelligent mind, 
there are pictures, true or false, of the soldier, the lawyer, the doctor. 
From these pictures one could assemble ace, king, knave of physicians 
almost as easily as we can pick the same in clubs or hearts. I wonder 
whether the public servant—often nameless, generally remmote—is pro- 
ducing any such impressions, and, if so, are they the right ones? It 
would be well for the layman to have traits by which he might expect 
to recognize us, if only they form the outline of a creditable professional 
and human portraiture. 

Your President, in an earlier inaugural address, spoke of the place 
of education in the development of the Civil Service. I know of no 
connection in which education should play a more essential part. But 
Lord Haldane has dealt with that subject so well that I am discharged 
from the task. And there are other things. The traits that I have 
named form also the distinguishing mark between the profession and 
the purely expert calling. There is something of the same distinction 
between the doctor and the professor of anatomy or the investigator in 
medical research, between the family solicitor and the professor of law 
or the compiler of a legal textbook. No practising professional man can 
afford to neglect his attitude to the world or the attitude of the world 
to him or the effect of his work upon his outlook. Least of all can the 
public servant whose clients are clients by compulsion, and men whose 
faces are seldom seen. 

We should train ourselves by continuous persistent contact with 
all sorts and conditions of our fellow men. We can seek too greatly 
the company of our fellow public servants. We should keep our little 
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haloes, wherever we can, well out of sight; we should busily gather the 
honey of experience wherever we can by intercourse, man to man, with 
whatever persons of whatever classes we can reach. It is, I think, to 
be deplored if modern conditions tend to produce for the majority of 
us a condition of partial segregation in private life. We live, it may be, 
for the most part too much in the company of our likes, and 
might gain more at times by the society of our unlikes and even of 
our dislikes. 

This, too, I believe. At any rate in the more complex and serious 
issues on which we impinge upon the citizen at large, we may not pursue 
his liabilities, forgetful of the rights he possesses but does not recognize. 
Rather within the limits that the public purse allows we should have time 
to help him, when he wishes, in sorting his rights and his liabilities, and 
in the performance of duties which he imperfectly understands. 

And—I do not think the point is so minor as it seems—we should 
ruthlessly excise avoidable delays. When this is done, in the present 
state of business delays enough for exasperation will still remain. 

For the rest I am not sure if a good deal of the philosophy of this 
subject is not summed up in a maxim which was given me with a well- 
rounded introduction by an old time official when I first entered the 
service of the Crown. He sent mea letter: I often wish I had preserved 
it. Beginning sententiously, as befitted age, with the carefully drawn 
analogy of a game, he observed that the eyes must be fixed rigidly on a 
single object, and that object the ball. In public life there is not upon 
us the like optical restraint: we may survey two objects at one time. 
Keep one eye, he wrote, fixed continuously on the man at the other end. 
This was from a man who in public life practised the extremes of techni- 
cality in the remotest seclusion from the public eye. But in private life 
he was a man of many interests and of persistent though courteous 
correspondence, and this maxim must have come to him from a survey 
of many a prolonged correspondence within official spheres. 

To keep one eye for the man at the other end may sometimes turn a 
decision: it may at the least turn a phrase, and in doing so may yet 
turn a reputation. We deal at times with men who are out for blood— 
it may be for our duties’ sake or it may be for our own. We deal at 
times with men who have proceeded to judgment and are not troubled 
by the evidence yet to come. We deal, it may not be often, with men 
incapable of action or decision, harmless but mute recipients of our 
commands. We deal with great numbers of men genuinely puzzled 
or genuinely—and it may be reasonably—annoyed. We deal also with 
great numbers of men, and women, to whom we may be for our mere 
office an object of fear. For all sorts and conditions of men as many 
modes of treatment are required. 

In thinking of the unreasoning apprehension our persons may 
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sometimes inspire, I thought I was reminded of a comment of Bagshot. 
On turning it up I found it written to quite a different text but, translated, 
it would serve also for my own. I will quote it, for in its owncontext, 
too, it is worth a passing thought. 


I am told that the junior clerks in my department regard me as a demigod, 
raised high above law and discipline. Yet this morning I received a letter from 
my political chief which makes me feel like a fifth form boy under the lash of a 
school-master. My chief, I gather, has received a letter from the Prime Minister 
which makes him feel like an usher who has been reprimanded by a Headmaster : 
and the Prime Minister probably has received a letter from the Sovereign which 
makes him feel like a footman who has been scolded by his mistress. Now I shall 
go home and scold my cook, who will quite certainly scold the kitchen-maid. 
Such is the link which binds the highest and the humblest : but the kitchen-maid, 
I hope, will feel less mortified than I. 


I add from Bagshot two other more relevant comments— 
Nothing is so embarrassing as unsuitable ability. 


Perhaps, too, in this other world there will be some way of blending men so 
as to make good the deficiencies of individuals. I could name twenty men who, 
if judiciously combined, would make ten men of genius. There is H. who is pro- 
found in thought, but incoherent in words: mingle him with A, who is all words 
but has no ideas, and you would have one first-class man of letters. There is J. 
who is immense in energy but confused in purpose: mingle him with N, who has 
the vision of a seer, but is incapable of action, and you would have one statesman 
of the first class. 


Let me carry Bagshot a further stage— 


There is P. who has a complete technique but is stark in decision and curt in 
diction : mingle him with G. who has humane judgment and an infinite patience 
in explanation, and you have a first-class public servant. 


I picked up Bagshot again after many years with lively expectation. 
I put him down with a trace of disappointment and surprise. Like other 
public servants of fiction he revealed to us tantalizingly little of the 
details of his career; but one might have expected that with so wide 
a culture and so ready a pen he would have scattered among his com- 
ments the whole philosophy of public work. However, it is not so. 
Like the less fortunate and less engaging Mr. Prohack, like also the great 
mass of public servants of real life in his time, he maintained upon the 
subject of his life work a silence scarcely broken by a word. In passing, 
I wonder if we are sufficiently guided by their example still. But he 
wrote with a true and generous insight of politics and men, of the eternal 
life, of wealth and poverty, of ideals and rights, of zealots and bores, 
of art and of imagination and of life as a whole. He looked out upon the 
wide world with a broad shrewd eye. The place in the public service 
that he filled will, I suppose, never be revealed, but he had many of the 
qualities for filling it well. 
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For such an address as this I can see no happy end. Most of these 
are but simple thoughts, and when the heresies and distortions are 
excised there can at best remain a platitude. But I shall not despair, 
for if it be a platitude it is one which in my view goes to the heart of 
public work, and it may well be spoken of, however imperfectly, from 
time to time. ‘“‘ Thou, O God,” wrote Leonardo, “‘ sellest all good things 
at the price of labour’’: and good things include the knowledge and 
understanding of men. There is a sentence of Matthew Arnold which 
Morley said should be inscribed in letters of gold in four at least of the 
great offices of State, and had he been writing now he would have men- 
tioned more than four. The sentence is this: ‘‘ When shall we learn 
that what attaches us to people is the spirit we are of, and not the 
machinery we employ ?”’ 

And it is fortunate it is so, for some of our machinery has been 
designed as fittings to surround a dentist’s chair. 
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1 [Speeches at the Annual Dinner of the Institute of Public Administration, 

q Hotel Cecil, London, 4th December, 1924] 

e b penta HALDANE, in proposing the toast of “‘ The Guests,” 
. said: The meaning of this dinner is emphasis on the fact that we 
a rise above material things. In a great service like this it is very easy 
. to slip into materialistic agitations, directed to bettering the conditions 


of the members in point of salaries and office positions. I think our 
1 view in this Institute is that these things are easily taken care of if 
first you have taken care of things that are really more important. The 
Civil Service is great in proportion as it is able to establish complete 
confidence between itself and its ministerial chiefs, to induce them to 
do what every wise Minister who has a first rate chief of the staff attached 
to him will do—give the head of the office his complete confidence. 
There ought to be complete confidence between the Minister and the 
permanent head of the office, and that confidence ought to be reproduced 
in the relations of the chief to his staff. 

It is that relation of confidence that makes devolution possible. On 
the other hand, that relation of confidence cannot be developed unless 
there is a certain amount of large-mindedness about both parties and, in 
particular, unless the permanent official has got a mind of such a range 
that he can take in, and take in fully, the services that are required of 
him. Remember, he has to deal first with one Minister, then with 
another ; first with one policy and then with another, and the marvel- 
lous thing about the Civil Servant is that he has to go on carrying out 
every kind of policy. It does not seem to cause disturbance that there 
is a passage from Radicalism to Conservatism and from Conservatism 
to Labour, everything comes right in the day’s work, and it is just that 
capacity for carrying on which gives that stability to the Constitution 
which the Constitution possesses. People are very apt to misjudge this 
country. Under the guise of being wholly without organization we are 
really organized. Where you have a perfect relation between the Minister 
and the chief of the staff you have got a beginning, and if you keep it 
up largely enough on both sides, things will work. 

That brings me to the point of the toast I have to propose. You 
cannot get that large-mindedness, you cannot get that efficiency which is 
required, unless there is a complete understanding of the organization 
of the administration in the office. Nothing stands still. The adminis- 
tration has always to be developing and altering, and as its foundation 
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first principles have ever to be borne in mind. There has been a notion 
that administration was a subject that could not be taught. Somehow 
or another it has to be dug up like ploughing a field. I do not think that 
is a doctrine that can be upheld to-day. Administration is a science 
as well as an art, and the study of its first principles is a very important 
study. 

Not far from here there is an institution called the London School 
of Economics, in which a vast amount of valuable work is being done, 
the work of teaching administration based on first principles. I do not 
for a moment suggest that by putting first principles into a man’s head 
or by giving him a certificate that he has passed a high examination 
he is therefore an administrator. He must be an efficient person, and 
be able to bring a scientific mind to bear on the administration to which 
he passes. That is where the teaching comes in. 

The Universities have been a little slow to adventure into this new 
sphere. They have adventured into almost everything. They are 
training archbishops, they are training army officers as they never 
trained them before. The Universities are helping us in a _ vast 
number of other subjects which bear on practice, and I do not think 
that this Institute of Public Administration will have done its work until 
it has succeeded in persuading the Universities to add the subject of 
Public Administration to the many subjects which they now include. 
There are plenty of teachers growing up who are well versed, there are 
abundant students who will come, it is for the Universities to go on. 

Mr. H. J. WarInG, the late Vice-Chancellor, University of London, 
in his reply, said: At the School of Economics they give instruction in 
public administration. I should myself say that as regards the subjects 
for University instruction it is one that is bound to come on in the later 
stages of the student’s career, that he ought to be well grounded in the 
general elements of education ; and I am not quite certain whether in 
addition he ought not to have had a certain amount of instruction in a 
subject which possibly many of you will have shocks at my mentioning— 
I mean the subject of biology. I do not think it is possible for a first 
class administrator to understand his fellow men and fellow women 
without having had some experience in what is generally understood in 
the term “ biology.” I think the University of London is trying to do 
its share in regard to instruction in Public Administration. But, as I 
have said, the University of London almost stands alone in this country 
in providing courses of such instruction. 

Pror. W. G. S. ApAms, M.A. (All Souls College, Oxford), who followed, 
said: I might make an appeal to my more august colleagues, the Vice- 
Chancellors and heads of the Universities and colleges, who really have, 
in large measure, the responsibility of dividing up the spoils in the Uni- 
versities and determining what shall be done within those Universities. 
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I would ask for their serious consideration of the claim which the subject 
of public administration as a great branch of politics should have in the 
curriculum of our Universities. It is for the humbler order of teachers 
to see how that work can be carried out, and from a very short and limited 
experience of what is being done in this country, and in France and 
certain Colonial states and in the United States of America, I am con- 
vinced of the great and liberal part which the study of public affairs for 
the training of public administrators can play in the Universities. 

But it is also, I think, very clear that if that work is to be effective, 
there must be the closest connection between the teachers and the 
administrators. We have to put our heads together and work out the 
problem. There are two things which strike one as obvious but not 
unimportant. The first is that the teachers in the Universities have in 
some measure an opportunity of guiding the careers of their pupils, that 
they are not simply teachers but friends, to whom men and women come 
to discuss what kind of life they can best adopt, and in this respect close 
touch between the teachers and the administrators is of great service. 
With a closer connection one with another the teacher can be apprised 
of the needs of a particular service more effectively than by any written 
pamphlets, and we can very seriously address ourselves to that question 
of trying to get men into careers for which they seem by their character 
and ability to be most fitted. That is one reason why I most readily 
take this opportunity of getting into closer touch with the Institute. 

The second thing which has struck me is the fact that in the field of 
study of public administration we have perhaps the greatest field for 
investigating—not simply historical investigation, but the investigation 
of principles. Last night, in the city of Glasgow, my chairman, a worthy 
successor of Baillie Nicol Jarvie, declared to a very representative 
audience of Glasgow working men that the Roman Empire stretched 
from Bagdad to Kirkintilloch, and that the Roman Empire had something 
to tell the citizens of Glasgow and all Britain to-day. We want to see 
the problem of administration treated in its broad aspects; we want, 
as did that worthy Baillie, to see it treated in its great historical aspects, 
but above all, we want to see a close and careful study of that wonderful 
development both in central and local services which took place during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. That field alone in our midst is 
of the very highest importance, and I believe it is for the Universities, 
hand in hand with the administrators, centrally and locally, in this 
country, to give a lead such as will place our studies of administration 
and politics in all branches into the position which they ought to hold 
in a country which is distinguished above all by the genius of its political 
life. 

The toast of “ The Institute of Public Administration ’’ was next pro- 
posed by Lorp Eustace Percy, M.P., President of the Board of Education. 
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He said: I occupy the peculiar position of having been once a Civil Servant 
like many of the members of the Institute of Public Administration, and of 
having been, I think, provisional chairman of the first Division Associa- 
tion; but, having lately been injudicious enough to leave that sphere 
for another, I deeply felt what Lord Haldane said about the Civil Service, 
because I wake up sometimes in a cold sweat at night and wonder what 
I, as a Civil Servant, should have thought of myself as a Minister. But 
over philosophical questions like that it is best to be silent. 

I am proposing now the toast of the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, because I feel that the Institute has vindicated its right and its 
claim to a most important place. I believe it implies a spirit of inquiry 
and thought in relation to the tasks of the Civil Service, which it is most 
important should be stimulated and maintained in the years to come ; and 
we are here to-night to impress upon the representatives of the Universi- 
ties the importance of recognizing public administration as a subject of 
teaching. : 

It is curious how things change from generation to generation. I 
remember a speech of Bismarck, in the Reichstag, in which he said that 
politics is not, as the professors think, a science, but an art; and here are 
we trying to impress upon the professors that, after all, they may recog- 
nize our job as being not merely an art, but a science. I agree, and yet 
I have wondered what precisely it is that we want the Universities to 
teach. We have heard from Mr. Waring that we ought to pass through 
a study of biology. I had my education at the University which Pro- 
fessor Adams adorns, and I am rather an unrepentant Oxford man in 
this connection. After all, biology may be very important, but I look 
round me and I see at least one contemporary, a man at Oxford who 
learnt to be, I think I may say, a very efficient administrator as the 
result of an earnest study of a course with which I have no acquaintance 
called “Greats.” But the education in his case, as in other cases, 
has been successful; and why? May I suggest this, that after all, the 
most important guide to public administration in this country is not 
really a comparative study of systems of public administration in all 
countries, not the kind of roving commission over all phases of adminis- 
tration and of social problems which you may see served up in an 
American University under the title of “‘ Political Science.” At Oxford 
we used quite humbly to set up the ninepin of the Social Contract of 
Rousseau and then bowl it over with the Ancient Law of Maine. A 
realization of the way in which public administration has grown up in 
our own country, and the conditions by which it is determined, is really 
more important educationally than comparative studies. 

The risk and the danger to which all Civil Services are exposed is the 
danger which is generally known to the public as bureaucracy ; but it 
is too often forgotten that bureaucracy and red tape in this country 
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means something quite different from bureaucracy and red tape in most 
continental countries. The danger to which we are exposed in this 
country is not the Olympian freedom from criticism which is enjoyed by 
many departments in continental countries, except where a Mussolini 
may appear from time to time to pull us up. On the contrary, red tape 
in this country springs not from an absence of popular control, not from 
an absence of public criticism, but from the ubiquity and universal 
application of public criticism. When the Board of Education and the 
Treasury anxiously engage in a discussion as to whether a grant is or is 
not payable on the provision of tooth brushes for school children, they 
do not do so because they are petty minded men who rejoice in this kind 
of thing, but because behind them lies the Public Accounts Committee 
and the Member of Parliament. That is one essential difference between 
this and most other countries, and in order to understand it we have got 
to understand the whole process by which the machinery of government 
grew up in this country, and in this constitutional history is the main 
guide to the public administrator. 

In the relationship between the central government and local govern- 
ment authorities there is another and even more remarkable development. 
You have the fact that in this country, alone of all countries so far as I 
know in the world, Parliament and the central government was not the 
creator of the local government. We did not start a constitution and 
delegate the powers of that government to local government bodies 
throughout the country. On the contrary, local government bodies in 
this country were the creators and originators of central government 
and they have never forgotten it. 

Those are the kind of things which it is important should be taught 
to anyone who is anxious to become an administrator, and when I have 
said that, I do not mean to rule out other things which are no less 
important, newer studies which are becoming of greater importance 
every day. But I confess that that is the way in which the problem 
presents itself to my mind, and I believe that the more the origin of 
government can be taught the sounder will be our administration, 
and that that is even more important than any comparative study of 
systems. a | 

The Rr. Hon. Sir Joun ANDERSON, G.C.B., in his reply, said: The 
importance of the problems of public administration is the justification 
for our existence. Just consider how remarkable is the change that has 
come over the whole business of Government in the last fifteen or twenty 
years; the great administrative problems of public health, unemploy- 
ment, housing, social insurance, and so on are of quite recent growth. 
We have ventured to organize ourselves in the expectation that these 
problems will remain with us. Lord Haldane has referred to the ease 
with which the Civil Service adapts itself to changing policies, but after 
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all we are concerned not with policy but with execution, and the prob- 
lems of administration go on, and the practice-of administration remains 
very much the same, however policies may change. 

I venture to think that there is both an art and a science in public 
administration which merits study. As time goes on the problems of 
government in their administrative as distinct from their political 
aspects, will tend to become more complex and more difficult rather than 
simpler and easier. They are bound to reflect the increasing complica- 
tions of our social structure, and we realize clearly that they can only 
be tackled successfully through the co-operation of the local authorities 
of this country and the central government. One of our main claims 
as an Institute is that we do bring together on to a common platform the 
local government official and the Civil Servant. We realize that in the 
partnership of local and central authorities we have a community of 
interest, and that it is good that we should meet together under the 
aegis of that common interest. 

Mr. MontaGuE H. Cox, who supported Sir John Anderson, pointed 
out that the Institute was strong in the unity which it was producing 
throughout the ranks of the central and local government services. 
Its ideals were high, but they were being responded to not only in London 
but by the members of the regional groups which were rapidly covering 
the country. And not only were members being enrolled in this country, 
but they were coming along from the great British Dominions and the 
world beyond. 

The function was brought to a close with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, Viscount Haldane, proposed by the Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin (the Rev. Dr. J. H. Bernard), and supported by Sir 
Stanley Leathes. 
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The Relation of Central to 


Local Government 


By The Rr. Hon. Sir JoHnN ANDERSON, G.C.B. 


An address delivered before the East Midlands Regional Group of the 
Institute of Public Administration, 31st October, 1924. 


| has been rightly said that the history of local government in this 
country up to perhaps the middle of the eighteenth century is some- 
what obscure. The attempt to research into the past is like excavating 
upon the site of a pre-historic settlement. You come upon traces of 
more than one ancient system overlaid by more modern structures ; 
there is, however, much to be learnt in connection with this subject 
from the study of English history. In Saxon times government, whether 
local or central, was a comparatively simple business. There were few 
things expected in those days of the public servant. The duty of the 
State was limited to that elementary requirement of any society claiming 
to be civilized—the protection of the community—and the government 
had to arrange in some way or another to secure its requisite protection 
against enemies within and enemies without. Provision had to be made 
for some sort of police system, and also in time of need for the raising 
of an army, and for the latter purpose, at any rate, funds had to be made 
available. The most prominent feature presented by the social condition 
of this country in Saxon times was, I suppose, the status and position 
of the freeman, his rights and his obligations, and the tradition which 
has been handed down from those early times of civic rights and obliga- 
tions is of the greatest importance in arriving at a proper understanding 
of the evolution of our governmental system. Even in those days the 
central government was endeavouring to assert itself, and, in the process, 
the independent position of the freeman from time to time suffered change 
for the worse. He was suppressed by the great lords and ruling forces 
of the Saxon community, but he was suppressed only to re-emerge, and 
that process of resurgence was greatly assisted by the rapid development 
(and the very early development, if you compare the history of this 
country with the history of Continental States) of the central power. 
There are to-day very few concrete survivals of the social system of 
Saxon times. One instance is the survival of the office of constable. 
The constable in Saxon times was merely a freeman who took it in turn 
with other freemen to look after the protection of the community. Later, 
in the townships, citizens were called upon to keep watch and ward, 
and our policeman of to-day is the lineal descendant of the constable 
or headborough, as he was called, of the Saxon community, and the 
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excellent relations which have always prevailed in this country between 
the police and the community are due in large measure to the fact that 
the police are drawn from the people and have as their duty to serve the 
people. It is not without interest to note in passing that in certain 
parts of the United States of America, in certain of the New England 
States, where there is no body of police, the office of village constable, 
as it was known in this country in early Saxon times, still survives as a 
sort of fossilized relic of the old system. 

Then, even in those Saxon times, you had the beginnings of corporate 
responsibility in the bodies known as Moots tything of the Hundred and 
of the Shire—assemblies to which all freemen in the community were 
entitled to come in order to discuss public affairs. It is in these gatherings 
that our civic tradition has its roots, and—I am anxious not to use 
ambiguous words—an innate conservatism which has led us always, in 
making changes, to adapt existing institutions rather than attempt to 
improvise. As an instance of this kind of development we might take 
the grand jury at quarter session which is, I believe, a direct descendant 
of the Saxon Court Leet. 

In England the authority of the central government was exercised 
in the first instance through officers appointed by the central govern- 
ment to discharge local functions. Amongst these officers was the 
Sheriff, whose duty it was to see that the king had his rights. He presided 
over the Shire Moot when it met for judicial business ; he executed the 
decree of the courts, as he does to-day. For instance, when a criminal 
is sentenced to death it is the duty of the sheriff to see that the sentence 
is carried out, and if he cannot find a hangman his legal duty is to carry 
out the execution with his own hand. Similarly, where corporal punish- 
ment is inflicted the duty rests upon the sheriff, and those duties remain 
absolutely unchanged since early Saxon times. For the same reason he 
is made responsible for receiving His Majesty’s judges when they come 
to assize. When the King’s Court, or Curia Regis, comes to administer 
justice in the shires, the king’s sheriff is the particular officer who is re- 
sponsible for seeing that the judges are received with proper respect, and 
provided with the facilities necessary for the carrying out of their duty. 

Another officer who ought to be mentioned is the King’s Coroner. 
The coroner—derived, I think, from Corona, the Crown—was the king’s 
officer who was responsible for seeing that the money due to the king 
was duly paid. Subject to correction, I suggest that the duty of the 
coroner to inquire into unexplained deaths was due to the fact that in 
the old days when there were no or few prisons, and felons were executed 
as a matter of course, all their estates were forfeit to the Crown, and it 
was the coroner’s business to see that no one made away with the estate. 

The last survival of these old offices—though perhaps it is an adapta- 
tion rather than a survival—is the office of His Majesty’s Lieutenant, to 
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whom is entrusted still the duty of seeing that the king’s levies required 
to deal with external aggression are made available; hence the duties 
of the lord lieutenant in connection with the Territorial Force. The 
lieutenant had also, I believe, to appoint the clerk of the peace, but since 
the establishment of county councils that is no longer the case. He 
has few surviving duties and those are of a purely decorative kind. 

There was also in the old days the office of King’s Bailiff which has 
disappeared. The king’s bailiff was the officer of the central government 
whose duty it was to look after the conduct of the corporations. Most 
of the corporations at quite an early stage compounded with the sovereign, 
and, by paying a sum of money, became entitled to have a chairman or 
mayor of their own ; but it is still the case that in the City of London the 
choice of the citizens has to be submitted for His Majesty’s approbation. 

In time these officers ceased to give entire satisfaction. One of the 
early English kings, returning from a very long visit to foreign parts, 
came back and dismissed quite a number of them—those were sheriffis— 
and another method was soon devised to secure to the Crown the control 
over local affairs. That was the appointment of justices, and in the 
present connection the office of justice is of very great importance. The 
justice of the peace was merely one of the freemen. His appointment 
and recognition as the king’s justice was an attempt to satisfy the popular 
instinct for government by the appointment of a representative of the 
people. The manorial system had become discredited by that time, 
but the landowners had to be conciliated, and so, as usual, there was a 
compromise. The justices were appointed, but they were appointed 
normally from the class of landowners. The first trace of appointed 
justices was in the time of Richard I, when all the freemen were sworn to 
keep the peace and to join in the hue and cry. Then the institution of 
guardians of the peace, which did not long survive, was recognized ; 
and finally, in the reign of Edward III, justices, as known to-day, were 
appointed in the regular course, and they continued until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century to exercise very much the same functions as 
were originally entrusted to them, added to, of course, as the business of 
government developed. That was before the days of popularly-elected 
authorities, and it was the justices that Parliament normally selected 
for the local performance of public functions ; communication being slow 
and difficult it was necessary to have people on the spot. Justices were 
responsible, therefore, for the police, for prisons, for roads to a limited 
extent—although that was a parish responsibility—and at the beginning 
of the industrial revolution they were even made responsible for the 
inspection of factories. The cotton factories, which were the first fac- 
tories to be inspected, were inspected by justices of the peace. At the 
present time the functions of justices are mainly judicial, but the exercise 
of the whole of the summary jurisdiction which now constitutes the main 
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function of the justice of the peace is the creation of statute. Its begin- 
nings are not to be found anywhere in the common law. From the very 
earliest times the justice was the proper person before whom to lay 
information, but he had nothing whatever to do with the trial of 
prisoners until the statute was passed which gave him the power. The 
administrative functions of justices which survive are relatively limited. 
They are, in counties, responsible in part for the administration of the 
police, and they have been made responsible for licensing duties, which 
of course are administrative rather than judicial. They have certain 
functions in connection with roads under the Private Streets Acts, and 
one of the curious survivals which illustrates how we adapt existing 
institutions, is to be found in their function in connection with the 
appointment of overseers of the poor. Overseers of the poor are not 
appointed by the guardians, as they would no doubt have been had we 
started with a clean sheet. They are nominated by the guardians, but 
their appointment is actually made on the warrant of the justices. 

Then again—to follow out this evolutionary process—the justices, 
like the centrally-appointed officers, became inadequate to the growing 
requirements of government, and an attempt was made to fill the gap 
by appointing special bodies to do various jobs such as Improvement 
Commissioners and, in the marshes, Commissioners of Sewers. The 
Commissioners of Sewers, appointed on the recommendation of the 
Home Secretary, still survive in certain places. And one rather curious 
instance is to be found in the constitution of that extraordinary body 
called the General Commissioners of Income Tax. The general com- 
missioners are responsible in law—not the inspectors of taxes who actually 
do the work—for all assessments to income tax with certain unimportant 
exceptions. The general commissioners are supposed to be representative 
citizens appointed because of their fitness for the peculiar duties which 
they have to carry out, and their appointment traces back to a still older 
body—the Land Tax Commissioners, who are appointed directly by 
Parliament through the medium of a statute called a Names Act, a very 
simple statute containing a schedule of names—names of the land com- 
missioners for the various areas; and the names that appear in that 
schedule are furnished by the local Member of Parliament who, in that 
capacity, is discharging a duty which can only have been put on him 
as a descendant of the Knight of the Shire. That is the only instance 
I know in which the local Member of Parliament is brought, in his in- 
dividual capacity, into the working of the administrative scheme of 
government. 

Very little need be said about the influence of the feudal system, or of 
the Church, which at one time was very strong and used to interfere in 
many ways in matters of government in this country, as few traces of 
those influences remain. There was the influence of the Church in the 
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institution of the Vestry, where the citizens met for the transaction of 
business in the vestry under the chairmanship of the local vicar. All 
such influences have passed away, and as time has gone on and people 
have been forced into a closer communion by the development of com- 
munications and transport there has been in this, as in other countries, 
a stirring of the social conscience, a realization of the need for doing 
more through direct governmental agency for the good of the people 
than had previously been thought necessary. In that change, which 
came with great rapidity, the industrial revolution played a part. The 
most important factor, however, was undoubtedly the spread of educa- 
tion, following upon the extension of the franchise. To-day we have 
our representative local authorities developed no doubt from the original 
bodies of freemen incorporated under charter, but established on a com- 
pletely representative and democratic basis and playing a vital part in 
the government of the country. 

Before coming to the question of the relation between local and 
central government, it is interesting to glance at the experience of other 
countries. 

The principal characteristic of government in France, outside the 
capital, is a complete decentralization of public business. France is 
divided into administrative departments, at the head of which there is 
an executive officer called the Prefect. He is the local representative 
of all the central departments of government, I think without exception. 
He controls the police and the sanitary administration : he even appoints 
the elementary school teachers. He has authority over the communal 
police ; he may annul the decisions of the communal council, or he may 
refer them to the Minister. He may suspend the mayor or any com- 
munal official for a month. He may even suspend the whole council or 
dissolve it with the consent of the Minister. But he is not an autocrat : 
he in turn is very closely controlled by the central department. But, 
apart from his functions as representative of the central government, 
he is the local representative officer of the Council General of the depart- 
ment, an elected body. Before him come the decisions of that body 
requiring the approval of the central government, which, if they are not 
approved, may be annulled. There are exceptions, but they are few 
in number. The Council General may impose local taxation within 
specified limits: it has certain uncontrolled powers in regard to loans 
and in regard to the levying of rates on the community. On the other 
hand, the mayor is not merely a local functionary : he in his turn repre- 
sents the central government in matters affecting the police; and the 
jurisdiction of the police in France is much wider than in this country ; 
it includes every branch of sanitary administration. The mayor is also 
responsible for registration in connection with elections, the registration 
of births, marriages, and deaths, and he is the sole executive officer of 
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the commune. The council is purely deliberative, it has no executive 
functions at all, and there are no executive committees. Napoleon’s 
principle, that administration is the task of one man but deliberation 
of many, is consistently applied in France. 

One of the principal characteristics of the German system is the 
careful distinction which is drawn in theory between the functions which 
properly belong to the central government and those which belong to the 
local authorities. And it is a distinction which is observed even when 
those functions are united, as they often are, in the same person. For 
that there are probably historical reasons. The growth of the central 
power in Germany is of comparatively recent date. The unit for all 
purposes in German administration until quite modern times was the 
municipality. The institution of free towns, of which Hamburg is an 
example, which conduct their own government survives in Germany to 
the present day. In Germany also, as one might expect, the influence 
of political theory was very strong, but the whole of the modern system 
is of quite recent origin. Government in Germany is essentially the 
domain of the expert. The local executive authorities, who are also in 
practice the representatives of the central government, are always 
looking for guidance to the central departments. In each province in 
Germany—there may be exceptions, but taking Prussia as the model— 
there is the Chief President who is appointed by the Government. The 
province is sub-divided into districts, and in each district there is a 
District President who has no functions except those which he exercises 
as agent of the central government. He has no purely local functions. 
The next smaller division is called the Circle or Kreis, the chief officer 
of which is called the Landraat, and is also appointed by the State: he 
controls the police, sanitation, and education ; he looks after the roads, 
hospitals, and poor relief, and, in regard to the last three, works under a 
Circle Assembly. Executive and deliberative functions are not separated 
as they are in France. There are numerous executive committees of the 
local authorities, and the officers also have committees of specially 
appointed experts associated with them. In the communes, which are 
the smallest divisions of local government in Germany, the principal 
officer—the communal headman is a literal translation of his title—is 
elected by the council, and controls the local police. In many cases 
the communes are grouped into districts with an elected head ; and the 
organization of these districts corresponds to the organizations which we 
find in towns, where there is a burgomaster elected, but whose appoint- 
ment, as was formerly the case in England, is subject to approval. He 
presides over the Administrative Board: the board is independent of the 
Council except in regard to finance. The large towns have a Chief of 
Police appointed by the State. As in France, the local authority in 
Germany possesses in theory very wide functions; indeed, can exercise 
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any function which is not specifically reserved to the State by legislation. 
That is the exact converse of what we find here. But these wide powers 
are associated in Germany, as in France, with very close central control. 
And that is rather important, because if the sovereignty of Parliament 
is to be maintained, the independence of local authorities can only be 
ensured by defining clearly the spheres within which they are to operate. 
If in practice a wide or undefined sphere of activity is entrusted to a 
local authority, then it is quite inevitable, if parliamentary sovereignty 
is to be maintained, there should be close control of the operations of 
the authority by officers responsible to either Minister or Parliament. 
We have in this country avoided such control by carefully defining by 
statute the functions of the local authority. 

These foreign comparisons suggest how differently local government 
in England might have developed. It would have been quite easy, if 
it had suited our national instinct, to evolve out of the office of Sheriff 
something very like the French Prefect. It would have been very easy 
to develop the institution of the Justice of the Peace into the nominated 
administrative authority which we find in Germany. But, as I have 
said, such a development was contrary to the instinct which we have 
inherited from the very earliest time—the instinct of civic duty and 
civic responsibility. It does not follow that, because the systems of 
Germany and France are so different from our own, they are necessarily 
in themselves bad. It is undoubtedly the fact that in Germany, under a 
system diametrically opposed to our own, very substantial progress was 
made under the influence of an enlightened conception of public duty ; 
but the ideal in Germany is to make the citizen a conscious agent of 
central government. The ideal here has been to secure the exercise 
of the will of the people through the elected representatives of the 
people. 

In the United States of America, on the other hand, local government 
is in many respects similar to our own: it developed from the same 
origins. But its development has been influenced by republican theory, 
which is embodied in the earliest constitution of the United States, 
that there should be a complete separation of deliberative from executive 
functions. In the American States the central executive government 
has always been, and is still, very weak. The real unit for the purpose 
of government is the municipality. In the rural areas the arrangements 
are very primitive indeed. As I mentioned, there are many areas in 
which even now there is no county police. The Mayor is the head of 
the executive, and he is always elected by the whole body of the citizens, 
not chosen by the Council; while the officers of the authority are ap- 
pointed sometimes by the Mayor and sometimes by the Council, and 
sometimes they are elected by the general vote. The small munici- 
palities approximate to the English type. In the larger municipalities 
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the Mayor does not preside at the meetings of the Council ; he communi- 
cates with them as the President of the United States communicates 
with Congress—by message ; he can veto the decisions of the Council, 
and, if his veto is exercised, I think a two-thirds majority is necessary 
before the decision of the Council can become operative. 

Now, coming back to the English system, we find a distribution of 
functions between the central government and the local authority, which 
is not the result of any particular theory of government but has been 
determined largely as a matter of convenience. We are not bound by 
any written constitution, and we can adapt our arrangements to meet 
changing requirements. The balance often changes with changing 
circumstances. That process is going on to-day in the matter of the 
control of roads. The roads not very long ago were entirely a local 
responsibility : they were originally the responsibility of the parish. 
Then the parishes were grouped; then the county authority began to 
take a hand; then, when the development of motor transport had got 
beyond the capacity of the local authorities unaided, the central govern- 
ment had to take a hand. There was the Road Board, and now there is 
the Ministry of Transport which, in certain areas of the United Kingdom, 
is undertaking directly the construction of arterial roads. There has been 
the same process of development in the case of the police. The police 
originally were entirely a local institution. I don’t know how many 
separate police authorities there are to-day in England and Wales—a 
very large number—under their own Chief Constables controlled by 
watch committees or standing joint committees; but gradually and 
with the full acquiescence of local authorities the Home Office has been 
concerning itself more and more in police affairs; a greater degree of 
standardization has been established than ever existed before in matters 
affecting the pay and well-being of the police. And that is entirely due 
to the fact that with the development of communications and of trans- 
port, local boundaries have begun to lose their significance for police 
purposes. You have enormous crowds of people moving from one part 
of the country to another : your traffic organization, which is in the hands 
of the police, has got to be co-ordinated along the route followed by these 
crowds. A criminal may be in London this morning: he may be in the 
north of England to-night. You must have co-ordination, and under 
our system it is the easiest thing in the world to adapt arrangements to 
meet local requirements. But in all these matters—it does not matter 
what sphere of local government you may take—the relationship of the 
central authority and the local authority is essentially a relationship of 
co-operation, a partnership. 

The intervention of the departments of central government in local 
government affairs is frequently required as a constitutional safeguard, 
in order that the authority of Parliament may be maintained. For 
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example, the procedure in connection with private Bills—the necessity 
for submitting Bills to the central department and the requirements 
imposed by the Standing Orders of the House of Commons and the House 
of Lords which give the central departments an opportunity of intervening 
before any legislative proposals in a private or local Bill become law. 
The Provisional Order procedure and the procedure in connection with 
the sanction to loans also secure to the central government a considerable 
measure of control. These things are necessary as constitutional safe- 
guards in order that the ultimate control of Parliament may be preserved. 
They may express also the interest of Parliament in the efficiency of the 
local service or the duty of safeguarding the national exchequer. No 
one would pretend for a moment that the efficiency with which, for 
example, the public health service in a particular locality is carried on 
is a matter of no concern either to other local authorities or to the 
central government. It was, indeed, a matter of very great concern 
last century when there was a cholera scare and emergency legislation 
was passed and a special Board of Public Health was established— 
which did not very long survive—to see that adequate precautionary 
measures were taken in every locality in the country. The central 
government must necessarily be interested in the local administration 
of any national scheme such as, for example, education. 

It is a matter of some importance to consider the various ways in 
which, for want of a better word, “‘ control” over local government by 
central departments is exercised. I referred to the Private Bills Pro- 
visional Order. A similar case is the case of by-laws. By-laws made by 
the local authority have to be submitted sometimes to the Ministry of 
Health, and sometimes to the Home Secretary, for approval. Then 
there are cases where by statute the local authority is required to obtain 
specific approval of its actions from some central department. The most 
conspicuous case, of course, is the case of the Poor Law Guardians where 
there is, under statute, a very close control from beginning to end. But 
that is the exception. The circumstances in 1834, when the Poor Law 
Reform was carried out, were exceptional. There had been a long 
period of mismanagement by the Poor Law authorities. Parliament 
had got rather scared and was not inclined to trust too much to the new 
bodies which it was bringing into existence. Other cases, however, 
arise in connection with the clearance of slum areas. The local authority 
there has to obtain approval of the scheme. Even in such a small 
matter as the fixing of hackney carriage fares the central government 
has to be consulted and its approval secured. 

There are instances in which the appointment of officials of local 
authorities is made subject to the approval of the central government. 
That system has been carried very far in other countries, but there are 
not very many cases in this country, but you have quite a recent example, 
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I think, in the case of the road surveyor who, under certain circumstances, 
has to be approved by the Minister of Transport. In return the Ministry 
of Transport makes some contribution to his salary. You have the 
Sanitary Inspector, and you have the Chief Constable. In the case of 
boroughs, I think, it is only within the last ten years that the appoint- 
ment of Chief Constable has had to be submitted for the approval of the 
Home Secretary. It has always been so in the case of the counties. 

Then another device—regulations. A central department is sometimes 
authorized to make regulations governing the discharge of responsibilities 
by the local authority. Instances that naturally occur to one are the 
police, regulations with regard to infectious diseases, regulations with 
regard to town planning. Then, still another method, by no means 
favoured in this country, for it has perhaps the appearance of being a 
little underhand, and that is the exercise of direct control upon the 
officer of the local authority, through directly established relations 
between that officer and the central government. I doubt if, in this 
country, that system will ever be carried very far. I don’t think it 
would be tolerated by responsible local authorities ; but, up to a point, 
it is perfectly legitimate, for instance, that the Chief Constable, both in 
counties and municipalities, is expected to keep in fairly close personal 
touch with the central department. But the best instance is perhaps 
the local Medical Officer of Health, who is expected to keep in touch with 
the Ministry of Health. In neither of these cases, however, does the 
central department claim the right to give orders to the local officer 
over the head of the authority which he serves. 

Then there is the familiar case of inspection by the central department 
in connection with education, poor law, and public health, necessitated 
by the direct interest of the State in the efficiency with which those 
great national services are carried on. 

There are very few cases in which the central government has been 
given the right to appoint representatives to serve upon local authorities, 
but there is one recent instance in the case of the County Agricultural 
Committees where one-third of the members are appointed by the Minister 
of Agriculture. I don’t believe that system is very popular. There is 
also the Poor Law case—a comparatively unimportant case of the Poor 
Law School and Asylum Managers. A proportion of those managers 
I believe are still appointed by the central government. Those are 
continental methods ; they are not English. They are adopted to meet 
special requirements, but they will never be popular. 

Then there is the question of direct disciplinary powers over the local 
authority such as the power that formerly existed to supersede a School 
Board which was not doing its duty. That power was formerly exercised 
fairly widely but it fell into disuse, and when School Boards were abolished 
in 1902 it was not continued. There are certain cases also where sanitary 
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authorities might be superseded, and one can conceive circumstances— 
the outbreak, for example, of some very serious epidemic requiring very 
closely co-ordinated action all over the country—in which in the national 
interest it might be essential for the central government to intervene. 
But although supersession by central authority is a thing almost unheard 
of in this country, it happens quite frequently under a similar system of 
government across the Irish Channel. In this country, when things 
become impossible, the central government is content to have recourse 
to the more moderate, more considerate, and less drastic method of a 
mandamus ; and I don’t know of any case where a local authority, or 
any other responsible authority, in this country has sought to set at 
defiance the order of the Court. 

The method of exercising control which, while comparatively new, has 
assumed the very greatest importance in recent years, is the method of 
conditional grants ; and while such control may sometimes be irksome 
I suggest that there is at least a guid pro quo. If money is made available 
for local services from the central exchequer Parliament must be satisfied, 
will require that it should be satisfied, with the way in which the money 
is spent, and with the efficiency of the service upon which it is spent. 
The control of central departments in those cases can never be merely 
capricious. The central departments themselves are subject to very 
strict control not only of public opinion but by the direct method of 
question in Parliament. If a department were seeking to ride rough 
shod over a local authority it would not be very long before the local 
Member would be up in his place in the House of Commons wanting to 
know all about it, and if the reply given by the Minister seemed to be 
unsatisfactory, he would need only forty Members of the House to support 
him to move the adjournment of the House in order that the Minister 
might be hauled over the coals. 

Then there is control through the audit, and that is a sort of control 
which is exercised just as much in the interests of the local ratepayer 
as in the interests of the central government. As you know, the local 
government auditor has only limited spheres of activity even at the 
present time. He audits the Poor Law accounts, he audits the County 
Council accounts: except in special cases he does not audit the general 
accounts of municipalities, though I believe he does audit the accounts 
of the police and road funds in which the Government has a direct and 
a substantial interest. But, coupled with the Government audit, there is 
the power to surcharge, or rather, so far as the central power is concerned, 
the power to remit the surcharge, even while confirming the disallowance. 
But that sort of control means very little more than a control which 
might at any time be exercised by the Courts, if appeal were made to 
the Courts. It is control exercised merely for the purpose of seeing that 
the law and regulations that are applicable are effectively carried out. 
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Then, to complete the story of the relations between the local authority 
and the central government, where all those numerous cases in which 
an appeal lies from the decisions of the local authority to a central 
department of the State. Opinions differ about those appeals. The 
policy of Parliament has differed on different occasions. Sometimes 
the appeal has been made to a judicial body—quarter sessions, sometimes 
to a public department, and where it has been made to a public depart- 
ment it has generally been so made because Parliament has taken the 
view that the matters in question had to be decided in the light of 
administrative experience; and the public department which, among 
its functions—and not the least important of its functions in this con- 
nection—has to act as a clearing house of information and has a reservoir 
of experience drawn from all over the country, is probably just as well 
equipped as any court of minor jurisdiction to exercise an appellate 
function in such matters. 

The ideal constitution would undoubtedly provide for a complete 
separation of functions between the central and the local authority, but 
in practice this is unattainable. The functions of the two participants 
in the work of government, the central departments on the one hand 
and the local authorities on the other, must tend to overlap more and 
more. At the one end of the scale there is the function of the local 
authority to care for purely local amenities. If a town council were to 
buy a public park, that is a local amenity in which the central govern- 
ment has little or no concern provided the local authority does not 
run into reckless extravagance and leave its successors to bear the 
burden. If a loan is necessary the local authority has to apply for 
it; apart from that the matter is entirely a local concern. At the 
extreme other end of the scale there is the function of providing, under 
statute, a proper local system of education. Between these two extremes 
there is every gradation. I believe it is quite inevitable that the partner- 
ship of the State in local municipal and county activities should be 
recognized in a greater or less degree according to circumstances. What- 
ever happens, I am convinced that with a history such as we have in 
this country, with a national temperament such as we have, there will 
never be any abandonment of our fundamental conception of personal 
liberty and of civic responsibility. 

According to the view which prevails throughout this country, as 
distinguished from certain other European States, the exercise of func- 
tions by the elected representatives of the people implies of necessity 
a substantial measure of independent responsibility. The great elected 
bodies of this country will never consent to become the mere agents 
of central power, nor will they ever subordinate themselves to any 
department of the State in the exercise of their legitimate functions. 
Any attempt on behalf of the central government to assert such a control 
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has always failed. Mr. Chadwick’s experiment of a National Board of 
Health with a control secured to the central authority on lines similar 
j to what you find in the case of the Poor Law broke down in a very few 
years. The Poor Law itself must be regarded as the only conspicuous 
exception to the general rule—an exception which has been tolerated 
perhaps only because the Poor Law authorities exercise no power over 
the general body of citizens. Their concern is to deal with a specialized 
and strictly limited problem. Therefore if, as time goes on, closer and 
} closer co-ordination proves to be necessary between the functions of the 
local authorities one with another, and between the functions of the local 
authority and those of the central government ; if those who are con- 
cerned in public administration locally and at the centre realize what 
our institutions stand for, what their history has been; if they bear in 
mind the lessons of history and the experience of other countries in this 
respect less fortunately situated, I venture to think that the process 
will be accomplished without giving rise to friction or misunderstanding. 
The sphere of independence of the local authority must be recognized 
frankly, the right of the local authority to manage its own affairs within 
| the limits set by Parliament, and the relationship between the central 
authority and the local authority, should be regarded as a partnership. 
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The City Manager in the 
United States 


By I. G. Grisson, C.B.E.; D.Sc. 





tte City Manager is the latest and, on the whole, the most 
characteristic element in the municipal life of the United States. 

He has his roots in the respect for business methods, and his oppor- 
tunity in the difficulties in the way of efficient local government in that 
diversified country of many interests. 

He has justified his coming, and his triumphs grow; but whether, 
without still further changes, he will spread over most of the land, 
particularly whether he will prevail in the largest cities, remains 
problematical. 

In any event, the movement in the States is full of interest, and also 
of no little instruction, for us in this country, different as are our own 
conditions and much more fortunately favoured though we be in local 
government, for the many difficulties in the States, and the, in some 
respects, somewhat hectic efforts made to overcome them, show in a 
high light some of the problems inherent in democratic government. 


THE GENERAL MANAGER IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


The City Manager occupies a position in local government similar 
to that of the general manager in a private firm. 

The City Manager is appointed by the Council (or Commission, as 
the governing body is called in many places ; it is then always small in 
number) and may be dismissed by them. 

There is a refinement in some places, however, where, caution chained 
to caution, he may also be recalled, that is, may have his appointment 
determined by a poll of the electors, on the initiative of a sufficient 
number of them. The recall, as a rule, applies only to elected officers 
(even elected judges being subject to it in some places), but has, for 
instance, been in force for the City Manager of Dayton, Ohio, since the 
post was first created there in 1914. 

There have been a few cases where city managers have in fact been 
recalled by popular vote. The system, however, is not regarded with 
favour by the experienced reformer. 


DUTIES AND POWERS OF THE CITY MANAGER 


The City Manager is in control of the whole of the executive work 
of the Council. 

It is to be remembered that at many places some branches of local 
work are under separately elected bodies, and do not, therefore, come 
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under the City Manager. This is especially so of education, which, 
being of higher sanctity to the American mind than most other municipal 
functions, is more removed from the swing of party politics. 

The City Manager will have under him a number of heads of depart- 
ments—finance, public works, police, and the like. A circumstance 
which will appear strange to English ideas is that the Manager appoints 
these heads himself, and, subject to certain conditions, can dismiss them. 
The American mind does not readily see how any other arrangement 
is compatible with full discipline, although the practice in this country 
amply shows the contrary. 

Subordinates also may be appointed by the City Manager or the 
heads of departments, but a large number of these appointments are now 
subject to ‘ Civil Service ” rules—which, however, are not so tight that 
they cannot be circumvented—and it is significant that a number of 
keen city managers are already complaining that these rules, adopted 
as stout bulwarks against the spoils system, hinder efficiency. 

The City Manager attends, and may speak at, meetings of the Council ; 
but has no vote and is not supposed to have any responsibility as regards 
policy. 

In practice, however, many energetic city managers are the leading 
advocates of policy, a real danger to the system. The American, despite 
his genuine democracy, wants one head, which he can readily chop off, 
electorally, at one blow if affairs go awry. 

Another matter which it is necessary to bear in mind in respect of 
all matters of local government in the States is that there is little 
uniformity. This applies to the position of the City Manager, and 
whereas in some cities his powers are wide and ample, in others they are 
far more circumscribed. 


WIDE EXTENSION OF THE CITY MANAGER PLAN, BUT NOT IN 
THE LARGEST CITIES 


Over 300 cities now have city managers, but few of these are 
among the largest. 

The genesis of the City Manager is traced to the small city of Staunton, 
in Virginia (it must be remembered that even the small town is termed 
a city in the States), where a ‘“‘ General Manager” (that was the title 
given him) was appointed in 1908. But this example did not immediately 
find many followers. 

The first city of importance to adopt the system was Dayton, which 
has now a population of over 150,000, and the great growth of the 
movement—many things, from towns to religions, grow quickly in the 
States—dates from that event. 

It is noteworthy that of over 300 cities now with the plan, not 
half a dozen have populations of over 100,000, and only one (Cleveland, 
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Ohio, now nearing a million inhabitants) has a population of over 500,000, 
although Cincinnati, with a population of over 400,000, has just decided 
to adopt the system. 

Now it is significant that, at both these large cities, the plan has been 
adopted by the electorate after grievous failures on the part of the 
previous municipal administrations, which landed both cities in diffi- 
culties, and, further, that Cleveland appointed as City Manager a man 
of different type to the usual City Manager and that, although it is yet 
too early to test the system there, he appears to occupy very much the 
position of the elected “ strong Mayor,” who is the dominant municipal 
power in most of the largest cities. 

There are also city managers in a number of Canadian cities, but 
generally with powers differing somewhat from those in the States, the 
general form of local government there being more akin to that in this 
country. 


THE CiTy MANAGER AS A PROFESSION 


There is a tendency for the post of City Manager to become 
recognized as a separate profession. 

The majority of city managers are drawn from the engineering pro- 
fession. This is partly due to the fact that, most of them being in 
cities of small size, the City Manager who is also an engineer can take 
direct charge of some of the principal departments. 

A number are lawyers, and some are business men. It is recognized 
that for the large cities men of exceptional qualifications can alone fill 
the part, men with high capacity for general administration. It may be 
mentioned that there are two women City Managers. 

Municipal government in the States is, as a rule, somewhat parochial 
in outlook, and there is a prevailing tendency to restrict appointments 
to local inhabitants. It is a tribute to the strength of the City Manager 
movement that this tenacious prejudice has already been largely over- 
come; “strangers” have been appointed on their qualifications, and 
there are several instances where men who have gained experience in 
small cities have been chosen by councils of larger cities, almost a 
revolution in American municipal practice. 

Furthermore, some universities have already started courses for the 
work, at the same time recognizing that all they can do is chiefly to lay 
a good theoretical foundation, on which a graduate can then build by 
experience. 

Good salaries are paid to city managers, though not large compared with 
the openings in private practice. One of the highest salaries is paid at 
Stockton, California, which is a small city of under 50,000 persons, but 
appointed in 1923 one of the best known of experienced city managers, 
who had acquired much repute, at £4,000 a year (taking the dollar at 
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4s. ; the difference in cost of living must be taken into account) ; this 
is an exceptional salary for a place of this size. Cleveland pays its 
City Manager £5,000 a year. 

Dayton tried to obtain for its first City Manager Colonel Goethals, of 
Panama fame, and offered him £5,000 a year and, on his refusal, appointed 
aman at £2,500 a year. As other instances of salaries may be mentioned 
Berkeley, California (population, 1922, 61,000), £2,000; Dubuque, Iowa 
(39,000), £2,000; Clarksburg, West Virginia (29,000), £1,300; Hays, 
Kansas (4,000), £300. 

There is a thriving association of city managers, which, as I can testify 
from personal experience, holds excellent conferences, and also produces 
an informative monthly magazine devoted to the work and interest of 
its members. 


THE MOVEMENT JUSTIFIED BY RESULTS, BUT ENDANGERED BY BEING 
ENTANGLED IN QUESTIONS OF POLICY 


The City Manager form of administration has produced excellent 
results ; but whether it will extend to many of the largest cities is doubtful. 
Its chief danger is that the City Manager tends to become mixed up in 
questions of policy. 

That, generally, the cities which have appointed a manager have 
benefited is beyond question. Administration has been improved, costs 
have been reduced, government generally has taken on a better tone. 
In one recent case, the Council in the first year of office of the City 
Manager were dramatically able to present the taxpayers (the ratepayers) 
with a refund of 10 per cent, and the electors heartily endorsed the gift 
at a pending election. 

The plan is also said to have a good effect on the personnel of councils, 
which are generally small in membership where there is a city manager. 
One difficulty confronting municipal government in the States, in much 
larger measure than here, is the reluctance of the man of big business 
to take part in municipal government. It is stated that, where there is a 
city manager, there is a tendency for this to be altered. The business 
of the Council approximates more to that of a board of directors ; sub- 
jects are well prepared beforehand ; a meeting once a week may be found 
sufficient ; and decisions are confined to matters of policy, details being 
settled by the City Manager. 


As already stated, in theory the City Manager is the chief executive, 
policy being a matter for the Council, but, in practice, the Manager often 
becomes not only the initiator but also the public advocate of policy. 
This tendency is fostered by the inclination of the American to fasten 
responsibility on some one man, and he has generally a poor opinion of 
councils. There are instances where a municipal election has been fought 
chiefly around the personality of the City Manager. 
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This indicates the chief danger to the whole system. The Manager, 
if he dabbles publicly in policy, if he becomes to the electorate a pro- 
minent, perhaps the most prominent, representative of particular 
measures, marches beyond his intended beat, and he, and the system of 
which he is a pattern, may suffer disaster with the particular policy 
which is advocated. 

The American, as I have said, likes to concentrate responsibility, in 
matters of policy as well as in matters of administration. He has long 
been accustomed, in many cities, to look to a mayor armed with extensive 
powers, who, being elected, may rightly have a large say, often the 
predominant say, in matters of policy no less than in executive affairs ; 
and there are some thoughtful reformers who consider this a preferable 
system, with its larger weight of direct responsibility to the electorate, 
for at least the largest cities. 

Despite the examples of Cleveland and Cincinnati, it is questionable 
whether the system of the City Manager will make much headway in the 
largest cities unless some more effective means are provided than at pre- 
sent for clearly placing elsewhere the responsibility for matters of policy 
and, equally important, the public advocacy of them. 

The American electorate is not likely, any more than that of this 
country, to endure for long the determination of policy, and the responsi- 
bility for it, whether in fact or in appearance, by any officer or body not 
directly responsible to them. 


For us in this country, the determination of policy offers no 
difficulty ; our councils are too firmly entrenched, too honoured by 
tradition, too fortified by usage, to cause any fear that their responsi- 
bilities and duties in determining policy will be invaded by any powers 
of an appointed officer ; we have no use for the bureaucrat except in the 
service of democracy. 

The interest of the City Manager movement lies for us in its con- 
centration of executive responsibility, in its recognition that the affairs 
of a modern municipality, with its many branches and diverse require- 
ments, is far different from the simple administration of two or three 
generations ago, and calls for a business organization fully as much as 
any private concern of large extent. At the same time, it is essential 
fully to preserve (as in theory does the system in the States) the responsi- 
bility of the elected body for policy and (the real means of the thorough 
democratic control of bureaucracy) the strict supervision of results. 

The City Manager form of administration in the full exuberance of 
the American spirit, with, for instance, the wide powers of appointment, 
has practically no chance in this country, and would, indeed, be alien to 
our general constitutional habits, but at the same time it is not without 
its suggestions for our requirements. 
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The Elements of Rate~fixing 
for Public Utilities 


By Str Henry Bunsury, K.C.B. 
Comptroller and Accountant-General, Post Office 


[Paper read before the Manchester Group on 18th November, 1924] 


E hey object of this paper is to examine the basis on which the tariffs 
of some of the principal public utility services are constructed, and 
the principles which have been held from time to time to apply to the 
construction of such tariffs. If time permits I hope to deal also with 
the subsidiary question what difference, if any, there is between the 
principles which should govern the charges of privately owned and of 
publicly owned utilities. 

The subject is one on which much has been written ; but most of it, 
at any rate, from the point of view of particular kinds of utility service. 
A general, though elementary, survey of the subject as a whole may 
therefore be not only of some little interest to a general audience like 
the present, but may even throw light on the problems of particular 
services. 

I will not spend any time in trying to define what is meant by a public 
utility service because the application of that term is no doubt familiar 
to all of you, But I propose to use as typical examples railways, tram- 
ways, suppliers of electrical energy, postal services, telegraphs, and 
telephones. These services will be found, I think, to cover a field 
sufficiently wide to exhibit the principles of rate-fixing in all their main 
bearings. 

Let us first examine the form and structure of the tariffs commonly 
applied in these services. 

Railways convey passengers, parcels, and goods. Passenger tariffs 
are of a two-fold character; there is the standard or ordinary rate, 
based on the class of accommodation and distance, and varying strictly 
and mathematically with distance; and there are special and lower 
rates accompanied by restrictions of one sort and another, and designed 
to attract traffic which the ordinary rates would not attract. These 
consist of cheap, week-end, and excursion fares, and season or contract 
tickets. 

Parcels are charged for on a scale based on weight and distance, but 
not varying in direct arithmetical proportion with the weight and dis- 
tance. There is not much difference in principle between passenger 
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rates and parcel rates except that the latter do and the former do not 
take weight into account. 

Goods are conveyed in this and I think in most industrial countries 
on a tariff of considerable and sometimes of amazing complexity. It 
has been stated that there are in the railway rate books of the British 
railway companies some forty or fifty million different rates, and it is 
held by competent authority that this process of differentiation has been 
carried to an excessive degree. Time will not permit us, nor is it neces- 
sary in the present connection, to consider these rates in any degree of 
detail. It will perhaps be enough to say that they may be ranged in 
three main groups which have been called class rates, scale rates, and 
exceptional rates. The class rates represent a standard rate based to 
a large extent on statutory maxima, and varying with the class of goods, 
the weight, and the distance of conveyance. Scale rates represent a 
reduced basis of charge, have grown up during the long period of railway 
development, and are the result of the continuous efforts of railway 
managements to obtain additional traffic by offering to carry it at a 
charge within the capacity of the particular class of traffic to pay. 
Through rates, over the systems of two or more companies, form an 
important part of the scale rate group. There is, I believe, no essential 
or fundamental uniformity about these scale rates, but they naturally 
tend towards uniformity from force of circumstance. 

The third group, which have been called the exceptional rates, are 
special rates quoted in regard to the particular circumstances of each 
case, and very often brought into existence by the pressure of competition, 
either between railways or from other forms of transport. Exceptional 
rates have also been quoted in consideration of specially favourable 
conditions as to handling facilities, quantities carried, etc. 

It may be remarked that about 75 per cent of the goods carried on 
British railways is carried at scale and exceptional rates—that is to say, 
at rates other than the standard or class rates. 

Let us turn now to another form of conveyance, viz. the tramways. 
We may ignore as comparatively unimportant the conveyance of parcels 
by tramways, and regard the tramway as purely a passenger service. 
Tramway charges are, I think, invariably based either on a flat rate of 
charge for any distance, or on rates varying in a pretty close arithmetical 
relation with distance. Occasionally there are, as on the railways, two 
classes of accommodation. Frequently children are conveyed, as on the 
railways, at half rates, and in London, and no doubt in other cities, there 
is a lower scale of charges for conveyance outside the period of the peak 
load of traffic. Return tickets at reduced rates are also sometimes 
offered. The London County Council are contemplating a weekly 
‘“‘season”’ ticket covering the whole system and designed to attract 
* off-peak ”’ traffic. 
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Suppliers of electrical energy have developed a considerable variety 
in the structure of their tariffs. These varieties resolve themselves, 
however, into two main groups, the object of the rate structure in both 
cases being the same, viz. to make the consumer pay at least the cost 
to the company of supplying him but not so much more as to lose his 
custom. The two groups are— 


1. Tariffs based on separate metering for those supplies which 
are relatively costly to the company, and those supplies which are 
relatively cheap to the company, respectively. 

2. Tariffs (commonly known as two-part tariffs) under which the 
consumer pays, in effect, firstly a charge for the use of the equipment 
and installation which has to be there in order to provide him with 
service, and secondly, a charge based on the additional cost to the 
company of generating and supplying energy from that installation ; 
in other words, he pays a rent for his share of the power plant and 
distributing mains, and a consumption charge representing the cost 
of generating the actual amount of energy which he takes from that 
installation. 


The charges for postal services, that is to say, the conveyance and 
delivery of mail matter of various descriptions are, I think, within the 
limits of any one country usually assessed at rates irrespective of distance 
and varying only with the class of matter and weight. There are, how- 
ever, exceptions ; in some countries (and, indeed, at one time in this 
country) lower rates are in force for strictly local communications, while 
in many cases the charges for the conveyance of parcels vary with 
distance as well as with weight. In this country the experiment has 
recently been tried of offering a specially low rate for the conveyance 
of small printed matter if handled outside the hours of peak pressure, 
this being strictly analogous to the cheap mid-day fares which are in 
force on certain tramway systems. 

The charges for telegraph services vary with the number of words, 
and usually with distance, though not in exact proportion, and in many 
countries and in international services the tariff is also graded according 
to the degree of priority of treatment afforded, exceptionally low rates 
being often offered for traffic which can be handled outside the busy 
period of the day, and triple rate charged for urgent communications. 
In this country, when the existing telegraph systems were acquired by 
the State in 1870, the principle was adopted, rightly or wrongly, of 
charging a flat rate for inland transmission regardless of distance or 
of the number of handlings (i.e. re-transmissions) which the message 
would require, and with no differentials based on priority of treatment. 

Lastly, telephones. Telephone tariffs invariably provide separate 
rates for trunk or long distance communications and for local 
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communications. Trunk charges are based usually in pretty close arith- 
metical proportion on distance, and of course on time occupied. In 
some countries there is a higher rate for urgent calls. For local services 
there are three types of tariff— 

1. The flat rate. 

2. The measured rate. 

3. The message rate with installation rental. 

The flat rate consists of a fixed charge per month, quarter, or year 
for the unlimited use of the local service, subject only to the limit of the 
capacity of the subscriber’s line. 

Measured rates consist of an initial charge per year, quarter, or month, 
covering the installation plus a limited or measured number of calls, 
with supplementary charges, usually on a reducing scale, for further 
blocks of calls or for further individual calls. 

The message rate tariff consists of a rental charge for the installation 
(i.e. for the subscriber’s apparatus, the pair of lines connecting him with 
his exchange, and for his terminals on the exchange switchboard), with 
a supplementary charge for each call made by the subscriber, representing 
the cost of handling the call, including the use of the junction lines 
which connect one local exchange with another. 

Telephone tariffs of all three types are usually subject to differentia- 
tion as between installations for business purposes and installations in 
private houses. Reduced rates are also frequently given, especially 
where the flat rate is in force, for two or more party lines, that is to say, 
where two or more subscribers use, in common, a single circuit from the 
exchange to their respective residences. 

Consideration of these various types of tariff-structure leads naturally 
to the question: what, if any, are the principles underlying them ? 
Before we proceed to this aspect of the subject I want to refer briefly 
to certain phrases of common use in discussions on this subject, which 
nevertheless are liable to create misunderstanding unless their meaning 
and implications are fully understood. 

Experts have from time to time disputed whether rates should be 
based on the “cost of the service” or the “value of the service ”’— 
should we charge each consumer what it costs to serve him, or the 
members of some particular and typical group of which he is one, or 
shall we charge him what he can afford to pay—what the value of the 
service is to him ? 

Now this expression, “the cost of the service,” is very ambiguous. 
It looks pretty and simple at first sight, but the more you think about it 
the more difficult it is to say exactly what you mean, and when you have 
selected your meaning to apply that meaning to the particular case and 
find out what the cost of the particular service really is. Let us take a 
couple of examples. 
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What is the cost of running an excursion train of, say, 400 passengers 
from Manchester to London? The answer may seem to be at first 
sight : “The wages of driver, fireman, and guards, coal, etc., consumed, 
wear and tear of and interest on the first cost of the rolling stock 
employed, plus a proper proportion of the standing charges of that part 
of the system over which the train runs—provision and maintenance of 
track ; stations and station staff; signalling equipment and staff, and 
any other standing charges which are necessarily incurred before the train 
can run.” But we are only at the beginning of the problem. What is 
that proper proportion of the standing charges? Is it the same for one 
excursion, for the best ordinary expresses that run between Manchester 
and London, for slow passenger trains, and for mineral trains and mixed 
goods trains running between the same points or between any two points 
of equal distance apart ? Do we mean, if this proportion of standing 
charges is taken as, say, £100, that the company is £100 worse off, so far 
as its standing charges are concerned, by running one excursion than it 
would have been if the excursion had not been run ? 

Take another example. An electrical supply undertaking has a 
body of customers whose demands are collectively sufficient to employ, 
at the peak load, nearly, but not quite, the capacity of the plant. Two 
new consumers apply fora supply. The first is a small factory, proposing 
to take energy between the hours of 7 a.m. and 4.30 p.m. The other is 
an hotel requiring energy solely for lighting purposes. The undertaking 
can supply the factory without adding to its plant, because the supply 
will be taken outside the hours of the peak load; to supply the hotel 
it will be necessary to add to the plant and, what is more, the additional 
plant will necessarily be of much greater capacity than is needed to meet 
the requirements of the one new customer. What is the cost of supply 
in the two cases ? 

One last example to clinch the matter. If, moved by a desire to see 
life, I betake myself to a house of refreshment and then and there pur- 
chase and consume ten whiskys and soda at a price of Is. 6d. each, and, 
leaving the house I become embroiled with the police at a further expense, 
next morning, of 5s. plus 7s. 6d. costs, what is the cost of each drink ? 
How shall I divide the 12s. 6d. of overhead ? Equally over the direct 
cost of each drink? Or should it be charged to the last drink only ? 
Or the last two? And if so, in what proportion ? 

To ask these questions is much easier than to answer them, and 
fortunately it is not necessary to do so. For their object is merely to 
bring out the distinction, which is fundamental to our present inquiry, 
between what we may call the accounting cost and the economic cost 
of services such as those we are considering. We shall see later to what 
extent, if at all, it is sound to have regard to economic cost in fixing rates 
for utility services ; for the moment it will suffice to say that accounting 
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cost is, for this purpose, a delusion and a snare. Let me support this 
statement by authority. The Railway Rates Advisory Committee in 
their report of 1920 say: “At the interim inquiry in July, 1920, Sir G. 
Beharrell, at our request, prepared an estimate of the average cost over 
all the controlled railways of Great Britain of goods traffic and passenger 
traffic per train mile, but warned us that it could only be taken as 
approximately correct... . This estimate for all the railways differed 
widely from a similar estimate furnished to us by the North Eastern 
Railway Co. for its own line, and even more marked differences would 
have been apparent if instead of the whole of a company’s lines, separate 
portions had been considered, some of which would have carried mainly 
passenger traffic and others mainly goods traffic. One of the witnesses 
appearing for the traders suggested a method of making the desired 
estimate, but when tested it failed to satisfy us. The fact that in no 
country is any estimate of the cost of carriage of goods traffic published 
is significant. It follows that for the purpose of fixing the charges to 
be made for the carriage of merchandise it is not possible to ascertain 
with certainty even the aggregate cost to a railway company of the 
carriage of all merchandise transported. 

“When, however, an attempt is made to ascertain the cost to the 
companies of the carriage of any particular commodity, or any particular 
consignment of goods, it becomes impossible (except in rare cases) to 
arrive even approximately at the expense to the railway.” 

So far, what we have seen is, first, that public utility rate tariffs tend 
towards a great differentiation and variety of rates as between one 
customer and another, and secondly, that if in constructing such a tariff 
we attempt to fix the differences on the basis of the cost of the several 
services we shall find ourselves in considerable difficulty. Admittedly 
the revenue of all the services must cover the cost of all the services ; 
but it is not so easy to fix the charge for a particular class of service by 
reference to the cost of that class of service. Nor can it safely be assumed 
that the cost of a particular class of service at one place or at one time is 
the same as at another place or at another time. Average costs cover 
wide variations. 

Let us now look at the other principle which is advocated by many 
authorities as the proper basis on which to fix rates. That basis is the 
value of the service to the consumer, or as it is often, though somewhat 
loosely, called “‘ Charging what the traffic will bear.” 

We see it at its clearest in railway goods rates, where the rate is based 
on a classification of the goods, such classification being based ultimately 
on the freight charge per ton which each class of commodity will stand. 
It is obvious that a ton of coal or ore will not stand the same charge 
for conveyance from A to B as a ton of hardware. The class rates, 
therefore, for coal or ore on the one hand and hardware on the other 
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are different; and in the scale rates and exceptional rates further 
differentiations are introduced. 

We find precisely the same thing in the supply of electrical energy. 
Electrical tariffs are designed, directly or in effect, to supply energy for 
power at a much lower rate than energy for lighting purposes, although 
the energy in the two cases is precisely the same. The reason for this 
differentiation is that there are other forms of power with which elec- 
tricity has to compete, and that unless it charges competitive prices 
it will not be used at all for power purposes. With lighting, on the other 
hand, the cost of competitive illuminants is such that a much higher 
rate can be charged for electricity used for lighting purposes. 

Again, the Post Office charges less for the conveyance of a post card 
than it does for a letter. The cost to the Post Office for the two classes of 
correspondence is substantially the same ; but if post cards were charged 
at the same rate as letters very few post cards would be sent, and it is 
most unlikely that the number of letters would be correspondingly 
increased. 

Clearly, then, this principle of charging according to the value of 
the service rests upon an economic foundation, for it brings the service 
within the reach of those who otherwise would not be able to afford it. 
It is nevertheless important to be clear as to the meaning which we 
intend the term to have. If an undertaking were to try to charge for 
each class of service the value to the consumer of the service without 
regard to the cost, I think that a Government inquiry under the Profiteer- 
ing Act would very soon follow. The popular expression ‘“‘ Charging 
what the traffic will bear” is open to this misinterpretation. It has 
frequently been attacked as though it were synonymous with unnecessary 
and unconscionable extortion. In fact, it means nothing of the sort ; 
what the principle does mean is that in fixing the relation of any series 
of charges to each other regard should be had to the comparative value 
of the services to the several classes of consumers. 

Now let us consider our subject from a slightly different angle. Public 
utilities, like most other forms of enterprise, are always striving to do 
more business. It is a law of their being—at any rate so long as they 
are healthy. Indeed, the desire to do better, to achieve more, to progress, 
lies pretty deep and firm in the breast of most of us. This process, then, 
of getting more business must occupy a not unimportant part of the 
time of public utility managements. 

There is more than one way of doing it. Publicity is one way—and 
an important way—but it has its limits. Another way, and a funda- 
mentally surer way, is to bring your service within the reach of those 
to whom it is at present out of reach. And this means offering lower 
rates. The history of the British postal rates, and the history of the 
Ford car, offer striking examples of this process. As Henry Ford saw, 
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there are more people who can afford a car at $1,500 than there are at 
$2,000 : many more who can afford one at $1,000 than there at $1,500, 
and vastly more who can afford one at $500 than there are at $1,000. 
Similarly, the reduction of letter post rates from a high mileage rate to 
a flat rate of 1d. and the further reduction of the rate to 4d. for selected 
classes of correspondence, brought into existence a vast volume of traffic 
which, but for those reductions, would never have existed. And we can 
see this process at work in every type of public utility. 

Rate reductions are, however, of two kinds, and there is a most 
important difference between them. One form of reduction is a general 
reduction, applied equally to existing customers and to the new customers 
whom it is hoped to attract by means of the reduction. This form of 
reduction is just and necessary in periods of falling prices, for obvious 
reasons; but when the ability to reduce is derived from increased 
efficiency, the question arises whether it is better to give the benefit of 
that increase to customers who have found it worth their while to pay 
the old rate, or to use it to bring the service within the reach of those to 
whom without reduction it is not worth while. And when the ability 
to offer a reduced rate is due solely to the existence of unused capacity 
in the plant there is no doubt about the matter at all. For in that case, 
an all-round reduction would have the effect not so much of bringing the 
unused plant-capacity into use, but rather of increasing the use at times 
or in forms in which it is already working at maximum pressure. Cable 
companies, to take an example, can offer low rates for deferred and 
week-end traffic, because there are times when the plant and staff are 
more or.less idle; but an equivalent reduction in ordinary rates might 
create a volume of ordinary traffic during hours of pressure so great as 
to compel the laying of more cables at enormous expense and without 
an adequate return. 

We can see, therefore, that a public utility which is active aid pro- 
gressive will be led by force of circumstances to adopt different rates 
for different classes of service or of traffic. The point has been well put 
by an American authority: ‘“ The earliest freight tariffs,” says Hadley 
(Railway Transportation) “involved little or no classification. Each 
step towards our present system has been accompanied by increased 
efficiency. It has made the cheap traffic possible, and has helped the 
high class traffic more than it has hurt it. To do away with this would 
be a long step backward. These things are not mere theory but are 
matters of history.” 

We can now, I think, try to set out the principles to be followed in 
fixing public utility rates. The principles which I propose to put before 
you are those which are generally accepted by authorities on the subject ; 
they are based on, and have in most cases been discovered through, 
experiment and experience. 
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1. The cost of providing a service usually can and should be 
divided into standing charges and running charges. Standing 
charges are those which are not directly dependent upon the amount 
of service rendered. They include both capital expenditure and, in 
a greater or less degree, maintenance and operating expenditure. 
They are not, of course, constant, but may vary as between one type 
of service and another, and as between one volume of service and 
another: the growth of any particular class of service may lead 
ultimately, or even immediately, to a growth in the standing charges ; 
indeed, in the long run it usually does. Their peculiarity is that they 
cannot be reduced immediately tariff or output falls off, and usually 
need not be increased immediately traffic or output increases. 
Running charges, on the other hand, are those expenses which vary 
directly and immediately with the amount of tariff or output and are 
under the immediate control of the management. 

2. Any rate is prima facie remunerative to the undertaking if it 
covers the running charges which it involves and contributes some- 
thing to the standing charges. Traffic at such a rate not only pays 
for itself, but by reason of its contribution to the standing charges 
enables the rates for the more costly traffic themselves to be reduced. 

3. The rate charged for any particular class of service must be 
not less than sufficient to cover the running charges and not more 
than the traffic will bear. Between these limits the choice is a matter 
of judgment, and the true solution is often found only by the method 
of trial and error. The only suggestion I should wish to make is 
that in general the lower the rate within these limits the better. 

4. In fixing a rate it is necessary to take into account the possi- 
bility of diversion ; that is to say, the possibility that existing traffic 
at a higher rate may be diverted to the new class of business at a 
lower rate, with a net loss of revenue to the undertaking. For 
instance, the introduction of a cheap deferred rate for foreign cables 
is apt to involve the diversion to the deferred class of traffic which 
previously paid the ordinary rates. Similarly, the introduction of 
a 4d. post card rate, while it would undoubtedly attract a substantial 
amount of new traffic, would also involve a certain diversion of 
traffic from the letter post to post cards. 

5. Equality of treatment must be accorded to the public, that is 
to say, different rates must not be charged for precisely the same 
service. It is important to be clear as to the meaning of this. There 
is no unfair differentiation in charging different rates for the conveyance 
from A to B of a ton of coal and a ton of hardware ; or for charging 
Id. for the conveyance of a letter from Manchester to Stockport and 
1}d. for the conveyance of a letter from John O’ Groats to Land’s 
End. But there would be unfairness in charging 14d. to Mrs. Brown 
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and 2d. to Mrs. Jones for the conveyance of similar letters between 
the same points at the same time. It is not unfair to charge me 6d. 
a unit for electrical energy for lighting my house and to charge my 
neighbour 2d. a unit for the same energy to cook his meals with ; 
but it would be unfair to allow him to light his house with energy 
for 2d. a unit while charging me 6d. 

6. There is one other factor in rate-fixing which I have not yet 
mentioned, but which is of great importance. Many classes of 
service may grow remunerative which are not and cannot be remuner- 
ative at the start, and in fixing a new rate, therefore, for a new class 
of service it is important to take the long view. Public utilities 
which operate on a sufficiently large scale and can look forward to 
development usually find it wise to carry a fringe of business which 
is for the time being unremunerative, provided that there is a suffi- 
ciently good prospect of that business passing, in a not too remote 
future, into the remunerative category. Telephones afford a good 
example of this principle. All progressive telephone administrations 
carry their service into rural and other outlying districts which are 
in no sense remunerative to them at the start, but which they believe 
will become remunerative in due course. Experience has amply 
proved the wisdom of this policy. What the undertaking has to 
beware of is lest it carry a greater fringe of unremunerative business 
than the rest of its business can support. 


We can now, in the light of these principles, devote a little attention 
to the form or structure of the rate tariffs of various types of public 
utility. 

All utilities in one way or another provide service; and in order to 
provide service they have to equip themselves with plant at an outlay 
of capital which may be relatively greater or less but is nearly always 
substantial. Even where the plant outlay is relatively small, as in the 
postal service, they have to maintain their readiness to serve by keeping 
up a minimum organization and personnel. This feature is common to 
all of them. But after this we must begin to distinguish. 

Utilities can be divided broadly into those which cater for continuous 
service and those which cater for the casual consumer. The supply of 
electrical energy is an example of the former; the railways, the postal 
and telegraph services are examples of the latter. A few utilities, like 
the telephone service, do both. 

The tariffs of continuous service utilities run in general on the principle 
of the two-part tariff, viz. a charge for readiness to serve plus a supple- 
mentary charge for the actual quantity of service rendered. They are 
in a position to do this because of their continuous relation with each 
customer. But this basis carries with it a certain danger: it is liable 
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to pay rather too much attention to the accounting cost of supplying 
the individual customer. By its comparatively heavy fixed charge for 
“readiness to serve” it makes itself perhaps a little too safe. Moreover, 
such tariffs are usually wanting in elasticity, and the greater the elasticity 
of a tariff or rate schedule, the greater its capacity to attract new 
business and so promote the development and the usefulness of the 
undertaking. 

Casual service utilities have much more latitude. They can produce 
rate schedules of infinite variety, as the railway companies have shown. 
Each little bit of service stands by itself and can be grouped according 
to time, distance, class, speed of service, and in many other ways. More- 
over, this kind of undertaking, just because it has to depend upon the 
casual customer and not the continuous service customer to provide 
a return upon the capital it has laid out, is compelled to “ variegate ” 
its tariff schedules in order to keep its plant and organization as nearly 
as possible fully and economically employed. It must always be trying 
to “take up the slack.” 

This is the problem of the “ peak-load,”’ a problem seen perhaps at 
its worst in the postal service of this country. Postal service consists 
of two enormous bursts of activity about twelve hours, more or less, 
apart : one ranging from 5 or 6 to about 7.30 or 8 in the morning, the 
other between about the same hours in the evening ; in the interval the 
organization is left with very little to do, for, speaking broadly, about 
three-fourths of the traffic is handled during the peak hours. 

So far no solution of the problem has been found. Schemes have 
been suggested : the artful aid of publicity has been invoked. But with 
little or no result. The conditions of business and the habits of the people 
make any improvement hard to secure. But any reformer who can 
find the solution of this problem, if solution there be, will deserve a name 
in history second only to that of Rowland Hill himself. 

It will be apparent how close is the relation between this problem 
of the peak-load—a problem present in a greater or less degree in every 
type of public utility—and the fixing of rate tariffs. Let me conclude 
by quoting another authority— 

“The practical improvements resulting from scientific rate systems have come 
not so much from limiting peak demands by penalizing them with heavy charges 
as from developing ‘ off-peak ’ business by freeing it from the burden of overhead.” 
—NMaurice Clark, The Economics of Overhead Costs. 

I come now to my final question. Is there any difference between the 
principles which should govern the rate tariff of publicly and privately- 
owned utilities? There is surely none, so long as it is assumed that 
both should be conducted according to the laws of economics. Admit- 
tedly a public authority may think fit, on grounds of policy, to conduct 
them otherwise, but with questions of policy of that kind we are not 
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here concerned. Nor need we ask whether such a policy would conduce 
in the long run to the public welfare. But so long as a public authority 
is expected to conduct its utility services on sound financial lines, so long 
should it be required to follow the same principles, and be allowed the 
same latitude in fixing its rate schedules as is required of and allowed 
to a private corporation. 

There is, however, another aspect of this question which deserves a 
passing reference. If a public utility is given a statutory monopoly, 
does that affect the principles on which it fixes the charges for its services ? 
Does the grant of a monopoly carry with it an obligation to offer service at 
rates which are in no sense remunerative ? You will observe that such 
an obligation, while it might be assumed by or imposed upon a public 
body, is not very likely to be assumed by, and would be difficult to impose 
effectively upon, a private corporation. It comes down then to this, that 
if public opinion requires unremunerative service to be given, the public 
will probably have itself to assume the responsibility for the service. 

Is it then ever economically justifiable to give such service ? The 
answer is, I think, that it depends upon circumstances. The service as 
a whole must pay its way. We have seen that particular services which 
more than cover their running charges are remunerative, so long as the 
standing charges are provided for; and we have also seen that a pro- 
gressive service must expect to carry a fringe of business which is tem- 
porarily unremunerative. Whether it should go further than this, 
and carry a proportion of services which is never likely to be remunerative 
depends, I suggest, on the following conditions— 


1. The net economic cost of the unremunerative services must 
not be so great as to impose on the undertaking as a whole a burden 
which is seriously felt ; ie. sufficient to hamper the undertaking. 
This assumes that the service as a whole, and the particular services 
in question, are efficiently conducted. 

2. The rates charged for these services must not be less than the 
consumers can afford to pay; i.e. not less than the value of the 
service to them. 

3. The provision of the service must be necessary in order to 
maintain a reasonable standard of amenity. 


If we take the postal service in the remoter or sparsely populated 
parts of this country as examples of a service which is not, and is never 
likely to be remunerative, we shall, I think, find that all the conditions 
I have named are fulfilled. And it may fairly be maintained that the 
provision of these services is, under these conditions, a proper and neces- 
sary consequence of the statutory monopoly with which Parliament has 
entrusted the Postmaster-General. 
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The Public Health Services 
of London 


By Capt. O. E. Warsure, O.B.E. 


[An Address delivered to the Institute of Public Administration, 
11th December, 1924] 


I ALWAYS regard the Public Health services of London as a great 
partnership, a partnership of the members of public bodies who have 
to administer them, of the officials who serve under those bodies, of the 
voluntary workers engaged in the same field, and of the public them- 
selves; and I feel that it is largely owing to the ready co-operation 
between all those different elements that the results of public health 
work in London and elsewhere have been so markedly successful. Very 
few statistics will suffice to illustrate the extent of this success in London. 
Between 1906 and 1923 infant mortality—that is te say, the number of 
children per thousand born who died within one year of birth has been 
reduced from 131 to 61; the death rate of all persons has been reduced 
in the same period from 15-7 to 11-4, and the number of deaths from 
pulmonary tuberculosis has sunk from 6,797 to 4,932. Enteric fever 
has almost disappeared from our midst, and small-pox, which in the 
peak years takes an enormous toll of lives, ranging up to nearly 8,000 
in epidemic years, has now sunk to such a level that during the last 
twenty years the number of deaths in London has only once exceeded 
ten. These are very satisfactory results, and in my opinion they are 
largely due to the devoted and enlightened efforts of those who have 
been responsible for framing and carrying out the public health policy 
of the country. 

In London there are two sets of public bodies, central and local. 
The central bodies, as far as health is concerned, are the London County 
Council and the Metropolitan Asylums Board ; the local bodies are the 
Metropolitan Boroughs and the Boards of Guardians. In addition to 
these public bodies there are a number of voluntary agencies of very 
great importance, of which I may mention as the most important the 
great London hospitals, which have done so much to forward medical 
research and medical skill. The metropolitan borough councils are 
responsible for work which Parliament has considered can be most 
usefully administered locally. Foremost amongst their duties comes 
the very old duty of sanitation. That is a very ancient service, because 
in the reign of Richard II, in the year 1388, an Act of Parliament was 
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passed which has an interesting clause in it, which gives us a slight picture 
of the condition of London at that date. The Act recites— 

“ For that so much Dung and Filth of the Garbage and Intrails as well of Beasts 
killed, as of other corruptions, be cast and put in Ditches, Rivers, and other waters, 
and also within many other Places, within, about, and nigh unto divers Cities, 
Boroughs, and other Towns of the Realm, and the Suburbs of them, that the Air 
there is greatly corrupt and infect, and many Maladies and other intolerable 
Diseases do daily happen... .” 


That reveals a somewhat lurid need for scavenging, but it shows that the 
subject received attention even at that early time. The boroughs have 
to carry out these duties. They are also responsible for looking after 
the sanitary condition of houses, and endeavouring to make good some 
of the consequences of overcrowding and all the ills which it brings 
with it. 

In any analysis of this kind it is useful to carry the distinction in 
one’s mind between those public health duties relating to environment 
and those which appertain to treatment of the public individually. 
The boroughs have had during the past few years very important duties 
in the way of treatment put upon them. One is providing dispensaries 
for tuberculous people. The dispensary is intended to provide, as regards 
tuberculosis, a Harley Street service for the tuberculous person. It is 
a centre to which a man can come and be examined, diagnosed, and his 
treatment supervised. But the dispensary also serves another purpose ; 
it is a centre from which the whole of the tuberculosis work of the area 
can be directed and organized, and it is also laid down as one of its 
functions that either the doctors or the nurses attached to the dispensary 
should visit the home of the tuberculous person. This has a double 
advantage: they can see whether the home conditions are hygienic, 
whether anything can be done to improve them, or whether it is necessary 
to provide more fresh air or other facilities in the way of open air shelters ; 
incidentally, they get in touch with the other members of the family 
who have been in contact with the infectious tubercular case, and can 
encourage them to come and be examined before it is too late. 

The boroughs also, under the Maternity and Child Welfare Act of 
1918, are responsible for seeing that adequate provision is made for 
mothers and children from the period about nine months before the 
children are born until some time after birth, and their powers under 
that Act are very wide indeed. They can organize consultation centres 
to which mothers can come and bring their children, they can run 
maternity homes, they can provide every kind of hospital, they can 
provide schools and all sorts of other accessories. The powers under 
that Act would practically enable them to do anything that would be of 
benefit to the mother and child. 

Those duties are administered by the boroughs, subject to the 
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supervision of the Ministry of Health, which gives a 50 per cent grant for 
the services. In the case of the tuberculosis dispensary the London County 
Council adds to the 50 per cent grant given by the Ministry a grant of 
25 per cent of the cost; this enables them to exercise some control in 
laying down the principles on which that particular service shall be 
organized. The boards of guardians, as regards health, are responsible 
for providing medical out-relief and infirmaries for the sick poor. At this 
point I would like to develop at once my attack on the present principle 
on which Poor Law administration is conducted. We had some years 
ago an important commission dealing with the reform of the Poor Law ; 
we had during the war period a further report called the MacLean 
Report, which expressed the opinion that the Poor Law should be 
reformed. One of the recommendations made was that the duties of 
the guardians should be transferred to the metropolitan borough councils ; 
an exception was made in the case of the infirmaries, which should be 
transferred to the London County Council. Every Government which 
has been in office since the date of that report has expressed its approval 
of the recommendations of that committee, and every Government has 
refrained from taking action thereon. The chief reason which condemns 
the present system arises from its history: originally the Poor Law 
was a repressive service, and the duty of those engaged in it was to 
try and deter people from making use of Poor Law facilities. That 
has led to the great horror with which very many self-respecting working 
people regard any service administered by the Poor Law authorities. 
Now the MacLean Report recommended that Parliament should 
determine under what conditions the people were to be provided with 
the various services at present provided under the Poor Law. Parliament 
would therefore have had to determine whether the infirmary when 
transferred should be used as a local State hospital to which any member 
of the community could come, and whether those who were able would 
have to pay ; those who were not able would not pay. One of the results 
of such a transfer would be a determination by Parliament of the function 
of the infirmary as part of the general organization of the institutional 
treatment of the country. To-day some of the boards of guardians in 
London are, without authority, taking paying patients ; in other districts 
the infirmaries are run as part of the old Poor Law system under the old 
conditions, so that in those areas people will not go to the infirmary 
unless they are practically carried there by force. This patchiness has 
many disadvantages, one of them I shall deal with when I turn to tuber- 
culosis. But there is another difficulty with which I will deal now. The 
Red Cross and the Hospitals Commission were recently asked by the late 
Minister of Health to inquire and report as to what further provision of 
hospital accommodation was necessary for the needs of the country as 
a whole, and how it should be met. Nobody engaged in that survey is 
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quite able to furnish figures which will form a reliable guide to the 
Minister unless he is aware of the use to which the infirmaries in London 
and the rest of the country will ultimately be put. In London there is 
to-day, at seasonal intervals, a great deal of vacant accommodation in 
the infirmaries, and in any well thought out scheme for complete pro- 
vision of hospital accommodation regard must be had to the infirmaries, 
and their use must be determined. 

The Metropolitan Asylums Board was originally purely a Poor Law 
authority. It was created to provide institutional treatment for the 
pauper population, and it accommodated people who were sent to it 
through the Poor Law guardians. At a later date they became the 
Infectious Diseases Hospital Authority for London, and, to a limited 
extent, the surrounding area. To-day they make very extensive pro- 
visions for infectious diseases not only in cases sent by the guardians, 
but other people as well. They also have a considerable outside con- 
sulting medical staff; they keep abreast of medical progress, and are 
altogether an extraordinarily useful body. When the London County 
Council was given power in 1911, under the Insurance Act, to provide 
hospitals for tuberculous persons, they decided that for any accommodation 
which they did not obtain from the voluntary hospitals and sanatoria 
they would look to the Metropolitan Asylums Board instead of running 
a rival system of hospitals themselves. 

The London County Council is the central health authority for 
London. That is a beautiful phrase, and I should feel very glad if one 
could tell me what it means. But, on the other hand, after fifteen years 
of administration on that body it seems to me that that term offers many 
possibilities, and that perhaps on the whole the less we define it the 
better. 

I would just like to group the health services of the country into four 
main groups, and then I shall deal with the London County Council’s 
duties and try and classify them again afterwards. First of all there 
are the environmental services, those which aim at providing healthy 
conditions in which people can live, then there are the services in con- 
nection with the prevention of infectious disease, thirdly the various 
treatment services, and the fourth may be called general staff services. 

Now it always seems to me that it is reasonable that the community 
should see that the environment in which people live is such that they 
can grow up healthy and remain healthy ; that it is also for the com- 
munity to see that infectious disease is not rampant, because that 
affects not only the person who suffers from it, but also the rest of the 
community. It does not necessarily follow, however, that it is the duty 
of the public authorities to provide for the treatment of the individual 
any more than it is accepted as the duty of the State to provide him with 
clothes. That is, I think, a view which may be challenged, and it is a 
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view to which Parliament has already made a good many exceptions. 
As regards children, Parliament has laid it down that medical treatment 
should be provided by the Education Authority ; and as regards other 
services where organized provision is necessary which is beyond the finan- 
cial ability of the individual to pay, there also Parliament has occasionally 
laid down that public authorities should make the provision. But my 
own view as regards the diseases that are not infectious, and therefore 
do not directly affect the community, the cost ought to be covered rather 
by insurance to which the individual and his employer have contributed, 
than by a direct payment from the State or local authority out of taxes or 
rates. Broadly, such administration as I have been responsible for has 
been conducted in accordance with these principles. Where the service 
seemed to me a communal service, I have endeavoured to get the com- 
munity to accept full responsibility for it ; where it seemed to me to fall 
into the other category, I have endeavoured to enlist the services of 
voluntary agencies or the insurance fund to see that whatever provision 
was necessary should be made in that way. 

Returning once more to the London County Council, under the Public 
Health Act it is responsible in a supervisory way for seeing that the work 
of the borough councils under that Act is properly done. If we are 
dissatisfied with the administration of the sanitary service by the borough 
council, we can make representations to the Ministry of Health who, 
after inquiry, can give us authority to supersede the borough council 
for that service. It is rather a formidable power to have in reserve. 
In practice it is never exercised, but it does enable the London County 
Council, if complaint is made, to inquire of the borough why action has 
not been taken; this directing of attention to a complaint is all that 
has ever been found necessary, and as a consequence the necessary steps 
have been taken. 

Then there are certain important duties connected with the making 
of by-laws for the whole of the metropolis. Formerly the metropolitan 
boroughs each framed their own code of by-laws for houses let in lodg- 
ings. Houses let in lodgings are ordinarily houses which have been built 
for the occupation of one family, then divided and subdivided again 
until they are occupied by six or eight families. The conveniences 
provided are probably inadequate, the population housed are usually 
very poor, the conditions are highly unsatisfactory, consequently these 
houses have always needed a great deal of supervision. Under the Act 
passed in Dr. Addison’s administration the duty was laid upon the 
London County Council to frame a set of by-laws for the whole of the 
metropolis. That has been an extraordinarily difficult task, and the 
London County Council had to go to Parliament last year to get their 
powers extended to enable them to make local variations in these by-laws 
on the request of individual borough councils or under other conditions. 
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That is a useful power, because in matters of this sort a rigid uniform 
standard will probably be a lower standard than could be fixed if it 
were possible to make variations. For instance, a higher standard can 
be maintained in newly-built areas than can be obtained in old areas 
which are already overcrowded. At present the by-laws have not 
reached their final stage. There has been a great difficulty in framing 
them owing to the impossibility of imposing any restrictions which would 
involve heavy structural alterations while rent restriction is in force. 
All provisions which involve considerable improvements in existing 
standards, therefore, will have to be inoperative for a time until these 
laws are no longer operative. The by-laws as framed, however, do con- 
tain important suggestions for improving verminous conditions which 
will be effective and useful. 

The London County Council is also an organizing authority. When- 
ever Parliament decides that a new piece of work has to be done in London, 
it has a way of asking the London County Council to get out a scheme 
to do it. I think the method of imposing on a local authority the duty 
of preparing a scheme in such cases is extraordinarily useful. It 
enables great variation to be brought in to the organization of the work ; 
it prevents Parliament being bothered with a lot of small details, and 
it ensures that the authority concerned—which has naturally to act 
with the approval of the Government department concerned—has 
time to frame a comprehensive scheme with proper regard to all the 
conditions. The method was adopted in the case of two important 
diseases, tuberculosis and venereal disease. The London County Council 
was made responsible for preparing a scheme for dealing with tuber- 
culosis under the Insurance Acts, and prepared the scheme which is 
working to-day. 

Schemes of this sort do not contain merely particulars of what the 
authority formulating the scheme is itself doing. The object of having 
a scheme is to get a complete survey of all work, to embody in that 
scheme the work of all bodies, including, if possible, voluntary bodies, 
and then to frame measures which will ensure that any existing gaps are 
filled in, and that all the work is welded together into one useful and 
co-ordinated whole. The tuberculosis scheme of the London County 
Council therefore deals not only with the work which they intended to 
do themselves, but it sets out the work of other authorities as well. 
The guardians I have already mentioned. The Insurance Committee 
existed at that time, and was performing work in tuberculosis; there 
were the voluntary bodies and so forth, and the object of the scheme was 
to try to get a unified method of dealing with the work of all those 
authorities and bringing them together for the common good. I think 
that has been the result of the scheme. 

The London County Council itself is responsible for providing 
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institutional treatment, that is to say, treatment in hospitals and in sana- 
toria ; and in exercising that power and performing these duties it makes 
use of the great London hospitals and looks for the balance of its accom- 
modation to the Metropolitan Asylums Board. The system under 
which that work is done is that cases are recommended from the 
boroughs by the local tuberculosis officer of the dispensary. A pro- 
portion of those cases pass at once and are sent on to institutions ; 
others are examined specially to see whether they come up to the 
standards to which the Council is working. Others, again, are sent to 
one or other of the London hospitals for observation and remain in 
observation beds until they are classified as suitable for one or other of 
the institutions. It is rather a complicated process, sometimes rather 
slow, but it has been found by experience that the only way of avoiding 
filling up sanatoria with cases unsuitable for treatment there is the 
rather careful selection of cases at first. On the whole that is working 
smoothly, but certain developments are desirable which it is hoped will 
come in time. There should be, for instance, closer contact between the 
tuberculosis officer who looks after these cases when they are at home 
and the institutions to which they go. Facilities have been offered by 
the London County Council by which the tuberculosis officer can be 
brought into closer contact with the work, and as time goes on it is hoped 
there will be a tendency to make greater use of them. 

There is a difficulty connected with the Poor Law in dealing with 
advanced or moderately advanced cases of consumption. An advanced 
case of consumption is ordinarily a patient who knows that he has not 
very long to live, and he is naturally reluctant to go away from his home. 
The question arises to what institution should he go. If the country 
is proposed, a certain proportion either will not go or will be restless 
and want to come home again where they can be conveniently visited 
by their friends. In the old days the infirmaries were largely used for 
this kind of case. It was the most suitable accommodation available. 
Instead of being institutions confined solely to advanced cases of con- 
sumption, which obviously would come to be known in a very short 
time as homes for the dying, they were mixed institutions from which a 
great many people returned to their homes cured, and, therefore, apart 
from the dislike of the Poor Law, the moral effect of entering an infirmary 
was not so depressing as the effect would be of entering a local home 
entirely used for advanced cases of consumption. If the infirmaries had 
been transferred to the London County Council at the time the scheme 
was framed, it would have been possible to make use of this accom- 
modation. As things are, a considerable number of cases which require 
accommodation have been held up in London, and it has been necessary 
to ask the Metropolitan Asylums Board to open a new institution at 
Grove Park which will accommodate 300 cases of this kind. 
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Another important service was placed upon the London County 
Council in 1917, that is, provision for venereal diseases. It is responsible 
for making provision for treatment, and has made arrangements with 
the great London hospitals to run a considerable number of clinics 
dealing with the three venereal diseases. These clinics are being gradually 
improved, and as a result of that facilities available for the treatment 
of the disease are within reach of anybody desirous to make use of them. 
The number of cases treated rose after the initiation of the scheme until 
the peak was reached, I think in 1921, and now there is a tendency to 
fall, so that it looks as if we had overcome the original rush of new cases, 
and had now got to a more stable position. I hold the view strongly 
that it is no use merely providing facilities for treatment of venereal 
disease ; the problem has to be attacked on the moral and social 
side as well. As the result of the meeting held at the Ministry of Health, 
when Sir Alfred Mond was Minister, the Federation of Rescue and Pre- 
ventive Societies in London was formed, of which I have the honour 
of being chairman, to try and develop and encourage the work of the very 
devoted and efficient voluntary societies that are working, in the rescue 
and preventive field. The London County Council appointed several 
representatives to that body, so that in anything done in the Council it 
is fully aware of what the voluntary societies are doing, and by that 
means a very useful link has been provided. 

That, I think, is all that I need tell you about the administrative 
work of the London County Council, except two new pieces of work that 
have been recently undertaken. The one is provision for a very obscure 
disease, the disease of infantile paralysis. It arises from a rather ob- 
scure condition known as poliomyelitis, very difficult to diagnose, and 
very often the first discovery that the child has had poliomyelitis at an 
early stage is the development of paralytic symptoms. There are 
children scattered about London who suffer from these conditions, and 
the accommodation for dealing with them is inadequate. They require 
usually highly skilled treatment in an institution followed by convalescent 
and slightly lower skilled treatment onwards, probably in the country. 
The matter was taken up with the Ministry of Health, and as a conse- 
quence the Metropolitan Asylums Board are making provision for these 
cases at Carshalton. Provision is being made by one of the voluntary 
hospitals. The boroughs are being spurred up to pay more attention 
to the disease; the medical profession is having its attention directed 
by the Ministry to the need for early diagnosis, and the London County 
Council is providing the services of a skilled expert in the disease who 
will be in consultation with the local people if his services are required. 
Another disease which we are at present studying is the new disease 
known as sleepy sickness. 

I would like to say one word about the Ministry of Health. This 
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Ministry was formed on the idea that it was necessary to have a great 
public department which would devote special attention to health 
questions, and develop a well thought out and well co-ordinated plan for 
progressive development of the health services of the country. Un- 
fortunately, owing to the urgency of the housing problem, the attention 
of successive Ministers of Health and the attention of the department 
itself has been almost entirely directed to housing problems. Health 
problems have not been tackled in any comprehensive manner at all. 
In 1919 I had the privilege, on behalf of the County Council, of sub- 
mitting to Dr. Addison a scheme for the organization of health services 
in London, and he said the matter was very near to his heart, and at 
an early date he would consult the County Council thereon. That 
consultation has never taken place. The new Minister, however, fore- 
shadowed in a speech the other day that he is going to direct more 
attention to the health services of the country. When he comes to deal 
with these questions, he will find that there are many other things to 
be dealt with. There are the Poor Law problems ; the question of what 
is to be done for the main drainage for Greater London; the question 
whether the authorities in London are to dump their refuse in the areas 
of other authorities. And there are a mass of questions connected with 
tuberculosis, as to what can be done for the better after-care of tuber- 
culous persons when they come back from sanatoria with enfeebled health 
and less earning capacity. 
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Public Servants at Home 
and Abroad 


By Sir STANLEY LEATHEs, K.C.B. 


HE Committee of this Institute, of which I have the honour to be 

chairman, has presented to your Council an interim report, which 
will in due time be laid before the members of the Institute. If an 
apology be then needed for its shortcomings, I shall fall back on the 
time-honoured excuse, that it is only a little one. Most reports are too 
long ; whatever else can be said about our report, it cannot be said that 
it is too long. 

I was not present at the meeting of the Council when it was decided 
to set up a committee for the comparative study of public service 
problems. I cannot therefore be sure whether they expected to obtain 
positive results. Positive results might be scientific. The Committee 
might be expected to produce a systematic treatise on the systems of the 
chief or of representative countries of the civilized world, indicating the 
salient features of each, and perhaps leading up to an appraisement of 
the merits of each and pointing out improvements which might be intro- 
duced into our own. Consider what this requires. It needs the study 
and comparison of laws, orders, and regulations relating to each system. 
But I need not tell you that the study of laws, orders, and regulations 
does not lead the student to the comprehension of their working. You 
dissect your cadaver, you analyse its flesh, its bones, and its other com- 
ponents ; you submit its texture to the microscope, and its mechanism 
to chemical and physical study. But your knowledge is only of the dead ; 
you must study the organism in life and in the operations of life before 
you can form any conception of its essence and quality. Where system- 
atic treatises exist on the systems of particular countries, something 
can be learnt from them; but all such treatises are written for those 
who already have some knowledge of the machine in working; and 
foreign students may be misled by ignorance of the country whose 
institutions are under review. They must know its politics and the 
psychology of its people. I defy the keenest historical critic of docu- 
ments to construct the British Civil Service as a living entity from the 
Orders in Council, the Superannuation Acts, the relevant minutes of 
the Treasury, the Estimates, and the annual reports of the Civil Service 
Commissioners. Much more is needed to present its spirit. Something 
can be learnt from witnesses ; and our Committee has had the good for- 
tune to find many witnesses whose personal evidence could put some 
life into the dead bones. But more than that is needed before scientific 
completeness and accuracy can be obtained. 
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Again, a committee cannot, or at least probably will not, give con- 
tinuous thought to the problems that come under its notice. For the 
collection, analysis, classification, and arrangement of the data a single 
mind is required. No volunteer in his scanty leisure, with the pre- 
occupation of other and more insistent duties, could hope to draft your 
scientific treatise. A whole-time secretary would be needed, and that 
I do not imagine the Council has ever contemplated, nor should I think 
of recommending the necessary expenditure. It might be possible later 
to assist students, already embarked on this line of research, in the 
scientific study of particular aspects of the practice of a particular 
country. But even that is not at the moment a feasible proposition. 
You have in your journal a number of individual and voluntary con- 
tributions, special studies of special sections of the great field covered 
by this Institute, which are already forming a valuable body of learning, 
knowledge, and wisdom. This Institute has before it, as we hope and 
believe, a long life. We need not be in a hurry. 

For these reasons I do not suppose that the Council, which does not 
require to be instructed by me, expects or expected my Committee to 
produce in one year, or in two years, or in ten, a scientific treatise even 
on the limited subject assigned to us. 

Again, while admitting that scientific results are not within our reach, 
it might be supposed that practical results could be rapidly and easily 
obtained. Experiments are being tried in many countries, some of great 
interest. Every one of these has some value for us, and it may be that 
some of them are worthy of trial by ourselves. But we are the pioneers 
in recruitment, and I do not believe there is any country in which the 
status and the method of recruitment of public servants is better than 
in our own. We may, we must, watch those experiments ; but, even if 
they are successful where they are tried, we must not hastily assume 
that a practice which succeeds in Atlantis will also succeed in Great 
Britain. The psychology, the tradition, of Atlantis may differ from that 
in Great Britain. I believe that Mussolini has increased the efficiency 
and improved the economy of the public service in Italy ; but I do not 
therefore infer that fascismo would suit, or is needed in, Great Britain. 
All the same, if any definite results are expected from my Committee, 
I think it is on the practical side. The methods of the Personnel Control 
Board in the United States, the results of public service arbitration in 
Australia, are well worth watching; and an impartial and enlightened 
study of either of these in our journal would be welcome. 

Still less do I suppose that our Council looked to my Committee for 
anything in the nature of political results. All these questions are very 
near to our interests, and a theoretical problem may very easily have 
political implications. But, if we cannot in these matters attain to 
scientific accuracy, certainty, and completeness, we can at least avoid 
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political emotion. The seventh and eighth paragraphs in our little report, 
rather to my surprise, impinged on the region of controversy. I think 
central control necessary ; I do not believe in the absolute autonomy of 
the departments ; where there is lack of central control, as in France, I do 
not think the results encourage imitation; I think the Service should 
be a whole, with requisite differentiation throughout its structure; I 
believe in a simple and elastic classification with requisite adaptation 
to particular circumstances ; I look with amazement and dismay on the 
classification report of the United States; on the other hand I know 
that life is complex and not simple, and I am sure that every department 
differs from every other and that these differences should be allowed for 
in its structure. Thus analysed, my opinions may appear contradictory ; 
but life consists in the harmonious balance of opposing forces, and the 
wise man is he who can best reconcile opposites. So I do not think that 
I ought to have been surprised that these rather colourless and innocent 
paragraphs do not quite satisfy either those who postulate unity or those 
who postulate variety. For my own part I postulate both. 

Thus, I do not suppose the Council expects from my Committee 
either scientific or political results. I think they may have hoped for 
information that is or may be of practical value, and in this I think 
they will not be wholly disappointed, but what I assume they certainly 
did wish us to do was to explore the ground. With that we have made a 
beginning and I hope that with time progress will be more e ident. 
My Committee cannot do the work; but they can indicate in what 
direction profitable work can be done. I am especially grateful to five 
of my colleagues: to Miss Loch, or first secretary ; to Mr. Griffiths and 
Mr. Shayler, my most assiduous and helpful colleagues; to Dr. Finer, 
of University College, who has made a special study of administrative 
public organization ; and to Miss Curtis, our new secretary, who unites 
these not inconsiderable labours with a new and highly responsible post 
at the Post Office. One difficulty I find, and I find it everywhere. This 
Institute is concerned with the service of central government and with 
the service of local government. But, individually, we are directly 
interested either in problems of central government, or in problems of 
local government. When we meet together to consider such problems 
as those of recruitment and status, we are apt to direct our attention to 
the central system, rather than the local systems. The problems are 
similar but not identical. Thus the representatives of local government 
are apt to feel neglected, and I think that was the case on my Committee. 
I do not think that we servants of the central government are exactly 
to blame; and I am sure that the servants of local authorities are not 
to blame. I would only suggest to the latter that whereas the greater 
includes the less, the less does not always include the greater. I believe 
that the study of the national Civil Service leads directly towards the 
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improvement of the local Civil Service. And for the consideration of 
the Institute, I would point out that there are no more important ques- 
tions than those which concern the relations between the central 
authority and the instruments of local government. If it had fallen 
within the reference of my Committee I should have had a special interest 
in the relations of the French prefects to the central government on the 
one hand, and to mayors and communes on the other. For my own part 
I am in favour of decentralization rather than of centralization. And 
for this reason I have a special interest in a system like that of the 
French, which even the French consider to be over-centralized. 

Passing from these preliminaries to the several heads of my subject, 
I come first to Recruitment. The first requisite of a good system of 
recruitment is purity of administration. By purity I mean a single- 
minded desire to recruit for the public service the most desirable candi- 
dates ; the negation of the private interests of individuals, whether they 
be patrons or clients. Some of you may know a game called Mah-Jongg. 
In that game what is called “purity” multiplies your score by two. 
The Chinese are great lovers of abstract maxims, and of the symbolism 
associated with them. I cannot help connecting this feature of an 
interesting game, which is full of symbolic phrases and ceremonies, with 
such sentiments as “ my strength is as the strength of ten, because my 
heart is pure,” and “ honesty is the best policy.” But honesty is not a 
policy at all; it is an ingredient of a policy; it is the preservative, the 
salt of policies. It is no good that purity should multiply a score by 
two, unless there is a score to multiply, and the greater the score the 
greater the bonus. Purity is a large factor in efficiency ; but it is not 
enough to be honest ; you must also be wise. Still, it can hardly be 
denied that candidates who are convinced of the integrity of their 
selectors come into the service with a bias towards integrity ; while 
those who come in by jobbery and corruption are tainted from their 
entry. 

The reforms in this country of 1855 and 1870 came by reaction from 
a corrupt system which produced an intolerable proportion of incom- 
petents. It is perhaps not generally known how widely our example 
has been followed. The United States is full of Civil Service Com- 
missioners. I should be afraid to say how many of such commissioners 
there are, but I know there are enough to provide a large congress every 
year, which I have often hoped to attend, though I have never yet been 
able to do so. Similar bodies exist in the Commonwealth of Australia, 
and in each of the Australian States, in New Zealand, Canada, and 
South Africa. India is considering the establishment of a Public Service 
Commission of its own. 

The Chinese have used examination for the selection of public servants 
from time immemorial. Alas, unless rumour is a liar, recruitment by 
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competitive examination has not maintained integrity in the Chinese public 
service. Examination asa test for public service goes back in Europe to the 
first King of Prussia. The kings of Prussia, whatever we may think of 
their ends, were ruthless in the demand for efficiency in the attainment of 
those ends. In France, and in other countries, examinations are directed 
rather to the testing of the special qualifications needed for various posts, 
than to that of general education. In this country, where it is our policy 
to provide a large and homogeneous entry of individuals theoretically 
fit to go anywhere and to do anything, the best results will undoubtedly 
be obtained by examination framed to suit the average product of schools 
and universities. Wise training and careful selection for special tasks 
after entry will do the rest. In France, where the department may almost 
be described as an end and a law to itself, it is natural that tests should 
be devised to suit the special needs of each department. In the United 
States the authorities have even expressed a desire that the universities 
should adapt their studies to the specific needs of the public service, 
whereas we endeavour to accommodate our tests to the public education 
provided. 

In France and in Germany candidates enter at different stages by 
different examinations, and each department frames its own examina- 
tions for entry to its several grades. In Australia recruitment to the 
Civil Service is mainly recruitment to the lowest grade on an examination 
corresponding roughly to our school certificate of matriculation. Com- 
plaints are there made of the deficiency of candidates fit for the highest 
promotion. Technical posts are appointed from among candidates 
possessing recognized professional qualifications, apparently on the simple 
nomination of the Minister. 

The establishment of Civil Service Commissions in the United States 
and the British Colonies was due to the reaction against the spoils system 
and ministerial patronage. But it is useless to appoint to a service 
candidates selected for merit, unless promotions be also made with just 
discrimination. It must have been the notorious negligence, indolence, 
or partiality of Ministers that saddled the public service commissions in 
America and the British Dominions with the duty of selection for pro- 
motion. This in turn led to the attempt to apply objective tests of 
qualifications for promotion—a remedy, as I should guess, little better 
in most cases than the disease. Promotion by examination or by any 
system of mechanical evaluation of record should in my opinion be 
avoided wherever possible. The human mind, duly fortified by know- 
ledge, experience, and sympathy, is a much more delicate and accurate 
measure of human beings than any of these devices borrowed from the 
laboratory. The only effective obstacle to jobbery in promotion is a 
high standard of integrity in public administration ; the only guarantee 
of wise—which is also fair—promotion is the wisdom and watchfulness 
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of the chief officers; promotion by mere seniority has its own draw- 
backs hardly less than those of favouritism. We cannot make the 
judgment of our promoting authorities infallible ; methods designed as 
scientific are, in my opinion, illusory ; good will, with a good system of 
observation and varied trial of individuals, should produce the best 
results that are humanly possible. 

I am not going to say that the Civil Service in this country is overpaid, 
or even paid in proportion to its deserts. But it does appear that in 
none of the countries that we have considered, not even in the United States 
of America, is the Civil Servant so well remunerated as in Great Britain. 
The retiring age is generally the same as here, 60-65; the option of 
retention generally resting with the State. Pensions are generally con- 
tributory : we have not been into the details. Supposing that the State 
makes a contribution annually equal to the contribution of the bene- 
ficiary there is some advantage to the individual if he can take his lump 
sum or his insurance policy with him at any time in case he may wish 
to change his profession or go abroad. But I am not sure that this plan 
of the State running up debts at compound interest against itself is sound. 
There must be a great temptation to treat the contributions to pension 
not strictly as sums to be invested and reinvested as interest comes in, 
but to draw upon them in some measure for present needs and so to leave 
the burden of repayment to later generations. Besides, the State is not 
like an insurance company which can invest in outside securities which 
may be averaged one against the other. It is not a profit-earning 
concern like a commercial or industrial company. The only investment 
it can correctly make is to purchase its own public debt and cancel it ; 
and if it is meanwhile incurring other debt, as most countries are, that is 
not good business. The mere fact that the public servant pays to a 
pension fund a percentage on his salary, and the public authority 
credits him with a corresponding percentage, does not constitute a 
fund from which pensions can be paid; still less does it automati- 
cally create accrements of interest and interest upon accumulated 
interest. 

Civil Service commissions and Public Service commissions in our 
Dominions and the United States have many duties devolving upon them 
which in this country belong to the Treasury. To them belongs the 
duty of fixing the establishments of departments, the classification and 
grading of staffs, and the fixing of remuneration. But if Parliament 
does not vote the necessary sums allotted by the Public Service Com- 
mission, the remuneration fixed is not actually received, and the awards 
of the commissioners are not in fact operative. I do not myself see how 
any independent authority can be permanently and effectively vested 
with the power to allot money received from taxes not imposed or collected 
by their authority. 
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In Australia this situation was complicated by the passing of the 
Industrial Arbitration Act and subsequent legislation. First the manual 
workers on State enterprises and afterwards other public servants were 
brought under compulsory arbitration, provided the salaries in question 
did not exceed ten pounds a week. Divergent decisions followed in 
various local courts, and finally in 1921 a Public Service Arbitrator was 
set up. It still remains to be seen how this expedient will work. The 
objection still remains that the determination of remuneration is divorced 
from financial responsibility. 

The status of Civil Servants is affected by the limitations which gene- 
rally exist to their exercise of certain civil rights. The right to strike 
is generally denied to them; sometimes by law, sometimes, as in this 
country, by unwritten administrative doctrine. The vote is everywhere 
allowed in the countries that we have studied, but active participation 
in politics is generally forbidden. But in France an official, if elected 
to the Senate or the Chamber of Deputies, retains his post without pay 
and can resume it on returning to private life ; and in modern Germany 
the Civil Servant is singularly privileged ; he has a right to “ the neces- 
sary leave to prepare for election,” and if elected he retains his Civil 
Service salary in addition to his stipend as deputy. 

In France two representatives of the staff sit with the Council of 
Departmental Directors which acts as a court of discipline in serious 
cases involving suspension or dismissal. But in general we have not 
found that any machinery exists outside this country equivalent to our 
Whitley procedure. 

I am inclined to believe that better prospects are inherent in the 
Civil Service Reforms introduced in Great Britain during the last six 
years than in any of the devices adopted abroad—such as compulsory 
arbitration and autocratic, autonomous, and irresponsible public service 
commissions. First among those reforms I should place the develop- 
ment of patient, methodical, and humane study of establishment ques- 
tions, such as is to my knowledge carried on in many of our departments, 
and linked up with a Treasury system greatly improved and perhaps as 
good as our human frailty deserves. Second to that, perhaps hardly 
second but co-ordinate, is the Whitley system, whose importance may 
be held to be more psychological than material, though it is necessary 
for enlightened establishment work. On these bases the researches and 
speculations of our Institute should find not only learning and wisdom 
but actual pathways to improvement. 
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Recruitment and Status of Civil 
Servants in Certain Countries 


Interim Report of Research Committee! 


6 jew Committee was appointed in December, 1922, under the following 
resolution of the Institute of Public Administration— 


(a) That a Research Committee for the collection of facts relating to 
the recruitment and status of public servants in this and other countries 
be set up forthwith. 

(b) That the following be invited to become members of the committee 
referred to in the foregoing resolution 2 (a)— 

Sir Stanley Leathes, K.C.B. (Chairman). 

Mr. E. H. Bliss (declined nomination). 

Mr. E. A. Gowers, C.B. (resigned November, 1924). 

Mr. H. Shayler. 

Mr. Harold Laski. 

Mr. J. Gee (resigned June, 1923). 

Miss R. Loch, O.B.E. (resigned secretaryship, June, 1924). 

Two local government representatives to be nominated by Mr. Hill. 
A professional Civil Servant to be nominated by Mr. Salmon. 


(c) That the Committee be asked to frame, after a preliminary 
examination of the subject, its order of reference, for confirmation by 
the General Purposes Committee. 

In accordance with this resolution the Cielito adopted at their 
fourth meeting as their terms of reference the formula— 

“To be a special committee to acquire information regarding the 
method of recruitment and conditions of service of public servants 
in the United Kingdom, British Dominions, and foreign countries, 
and to report the results of their investigations from time to time to 
the Council.” 


They now desire to present the following interim report— 

2. The countries about which evidence has been given are: The 
Commonwealth of Australia, U.S.A., France, Canada, South Africa, 
and Germany. Material relating to Victoria and New South Wales is 


1 At the date of going to press, this report had not been considered by the council of 
the Institute of Public Administration.—EDp1ItTor. 

2 The Committee as finally constituted, consisted of Sir Stanley Leathes, K.C.B. 
(Chairman) Messrs. E. E. Beare, C.B.E., W. P. Fox, J. Gee (resigned June, 1923), E. A. 
Gowers, C.B. (resigned November, 1924), O. S. Griffiths, G. Montagu Harris, H. J. Laski, 
H. H. Lewis Dale (resigned December, 1924), W. E. Lloyd, Hugh Shayler, Dr. H. Finer, 
Miss R. Loch, O.B.E. (resigned secretaryship, June, 1924), Miss M. Curtis (Secretary). 
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not yet reported upon. One word should be said about the oral evidence 
given. Oral evidence is, in our opinion, indispensable, but it would 
have been of little use without heavy supplementing from documents, 
some of which had to be privately obtained. It will not be the least 
important part of this Committee’s work, though perhaps an uninten- 
tional part, if it shows the difficulty of conducting an inquiry of this sort 
in the future unless it is based on an organized system of personal inter- 
views and correspondents spread over as many countries as possible, in 
co-operation with foreign societies and perhaps focussed in a Director 
of Research and Information to the Institute of Public Administration. 

3. The Committee began by laying down the main heads of inquiry 
and embodied them in a questionnaire which has been widely used. 
We do not propose to deal in this interim report with the whole 
of the points in the questionnaire. The vital points of recruitment, 
promotion, discipline, classification and control of staff, political status, 
superannuation and arbitration, will be dealt with from the point of 
view of their approximation to a common type of civil service structure, 
which is coming to be accepted with few variations by all the countries 
under notice. 

4. The problems of recruitment and status have only received 
serious attention in recent times, and the solutions so far arrived at have 
perhaps a makeshift character. Thus, in Canada, U.S.A., and Australia, 
some regulations, e.g. those relating to political status, the controlling 
agency, and attempts at creating machinery of promotion which shall 
be of the nature of an objective test of fitness, are simply undue 
reactions from the evils of a “ spoils” system. 

5. The growth of the Civil Services in numbers, in expenditure upon 
their remuneration, and in the amount which they spend in carrying 
out the policy of their government, is evidenced by the number of public 
services controlled by the various states; these were described by 
successive witnesses. Everywhere the area of state and municipal 
enterprise and control is being extended. This growth in numbers and 
expenditure has compelled attention to the necessity for reform both 
from inside and outside the services. 

6. Recruitment has been, historically, the first concern of reformers. 
Broadly, till 1870, most countries recruited by a “ spoils ” or “‘ patronage ” 
system, in which political and social affiliations were the first, and 
competence to carry out the functions of the office the secondary, con- 
sideration. In Prussia, since about 1700, there has been provision for 
recruitment by merit, through examination or university qualifications ; 
this was due to the influence of the Crown. There is in that country a 
close connection between the educational system of the country and the 
stages at which the Service is entered. In the U.S.A. it was not till 
1883 that a “ merit ” system of recruitment was commenced. By slow 
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degrees there was improvement, until now some 450,000 out of 600,000 
servants are recruited by examinations, general and technical, and by 
appointment on proven qualifications of a somewhat technical character. 
There has till now been in the U.S.A. no actual or attempted connection 
between the grades of the Service and the general educational system of 
the country. The Reclassification Commission of 1920 recommended 
that the Civil Service Commission, or some such agency, should attempt 
co-operation with the universities to establish tuition for the Civil 
Service. Also in Canada, Australia, and South Africa, there is a general 
system of recruitment by examination or appointment on the basis of 
publicly-known and stated qualifications, such as the possession of a 
certificate of the Joint Matriculation Examiners. In all the above 
countries qualifications are laid down by an institution standing outside 
and independent of the separate departments, and examinations are 
conducted under its authority. In France there is no such institution 
to correspond with the English Civil Service Commissioners: each 
department is a law to itself, save that its rules, in a very general way, 
receive ratification by Parliament through the Finance Law of the year. 
There are over 200 decrees regulating recruitment and promotion in 
different departments. 

7. Promotion is linked with recruitment as an element which, directly 
and indirectly, affects the efficiency of the Service, and has an important 
effect upon the less concrete factor called moral. It has been found that 
the excellence of the rules relating to promotion will be, in a large measure, 
determined by the system of classification adopted. Where there is 
no classification, as in the U.S.A. before 1923, it is impossible to regulate 
promotion efficiently and with justice to the personnel. Further, unless 
there are common rules of classification and promotion, though rough 
justice may be realized within each depattment taken as a separate 
unit, there will be inequality as between men in different departments. 
Of this France is an example. 

8. Three developments must be noticed. The first is the search 
for objective tests, independent of favouritism, to determine who shall 
be promoted. This has a tendency to develop into an attempt to estimate 
the qualities necessary for promotion with numerical precision. The 
second, a corollary of the first, is the endowment of the central controlling 
authority with the power to recommend or ratify promotions. The 
third is the attempt of Civil Servants to secure some share in determining 
the conditions of work, pay, discipline, promotion, etc. Very little has 
as yet come of this attempt, the history and theory of which must be 
left for treatment in a later report. The search for objective tests is 
most prevalent in these countries where the “spoils” system has been 
worst, and where, moreover, the higher officials have consequently 
known nothing about personnel conditions. In the U:S.A., till 1923, 
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there was promotion, in a few cases, by qualifying examination ; or 
vacancies in higher grades were filled from outside the Service. Now the 
Personnel Classification Board (1923) is to lay down general conditions 
of promotion—“ efficiency rating ”’ it is called. In Canada, again, the 
Civil Service Commission is the authority on promotion. The depart- 
ments supply it with information upon each officer, according to a 
uniform record-sheet drawn up by itself. Then the records of seniority, 
efficiency, and fitness for promotion are summed up and compared. 
Similarly, there is a central authority for promotion in Australia and 
South Africa, and here, too, a mixture of seniority and efficiency, with 
the latter statutorily of prior importance, determines promotion. In 
France, the higher the entrance qualifications, the more does seniority 
rule promotion; and the same holds good of Germany. Australia is 
the only country before us allowing an appeal to the central controlling 
authority against promotion. In that country any officer who considers 
that he is more entitled to promotion to the vacant office than the officer 
provisionally promoted may appeal within fourteen days of the publica- 
tion of such promotion. The Public Service Board decides the case, 
after conference with (a) a representative of the head of the department ; 
(d) the appellant or his nominee (official) from his Public Service Depart- 
ment ; and (c) the officer promoted. 

9. In France the Minister at the head of a department draws up, 
in agreement with his chiefs, an annual promotion list, including all 
the likely vacancies during the year. Here the departmental authority 
is final with regard to promotion. However, in the Department of Posts, 
etc., there is a Promotion Board upon which sit two or three representa- 
tives of the lower ranks; they participate in the drawing up of the 
promotion lists. 

10. The idea of the public service as a unit, to be regulated, classified, 
etc., on uniform lines, by an outside authority, e.g. Civil Service Com- 
mission, or Public Service Board (Australia) or Commission (South 
Africa), or Treasury as in Germany, is best illuminated by the Australian 
Arbitration (Public Service) Act of 1920. This has no counterpart in 
any of the other countries under review. Before 1920 organizations 
filed their plaints before the ordinary courts of arbitration, and the cases 
were judged according to the ordinary industrial laws and rules of equity. 
But this upset the laboriously prepared classification of servants, their 
pay, leave of absence, hours, etc., and therefore a special arbitrator was 
established for the public services. It was hoped that in future judg- 
ments would rest upon a jurisprudence derived not only from the general 
principles of justice, but from the special character of employment in 
the service of the State. That is, a special character is recognized in 
State employment, differentiating it from employment by private 
agencies and through private bargains. 
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11. The authorities controlling and classifying the Civil Service fall 
into two classes: (a) In Canada, the Civil Service Commission; in 
Australia, the Public Service Board; and in South Africa, the Public 
Service Commission ; we have the authority divided in Great Britain 
between the Treasury and the Civil Service Commission. Their power 
is wide and a corps of inspectors enables them to make it effective. 
(0) In the U.S.A. examination is in the hands of the Civil Service Com- 
mission ; but classification, control, etc., are in the hands of the Personnel 
Control Board created in 1923. In Germany, the Treasury, in co-opera- 
tion with the Ministry of the Interior, is responsible for general control ; 
the Examination Commission for written examinations. France is in 
a class by itself: the efforts of reformers have not yet succeeded in the 
creation of a central and independent agency of control, and Treasury 
control is weak to the point of not existing. 

12, All these countries attempt, in a greater or lesser degree, to 
limit the civil rights of Civil Servants. Strikes are illegal in France, 
Germany, and Australia ; in South Africa the spirit of the Civil Service Act 
is contrary to the admission of the right to strike; in the U.S.A. no 
definite pronouncement has been made upon the subject. The right of 
association is allowed in France, but it must not be interdepartmental, 
nor is affiliation with ordinary trade union bodies permitted. This is, 
or was until recently, the law; in practice the associations have not 
always obeyed the law. In Germany full rights of association have been 
granted to the Civil Servants by the Constitution of 1919; in Australia, 
the U.S.A., and Canada, such rights are not denied. In regard to South 
Africa we have been informed that officials have no right to form 
“* political organizations.” As to political rights, all countries allow their 
Civil Servants the right to vote, but South Africa, Canada, Australia, 
and the U.S.A. forbid participation in politics, even to the slightest 
extent. In France such participation is in practice subject to the inter- 
ference of the superior official, though when an official is elected a member 
of the Senate or Chamber of Deputies he remains on the staff of his 
department without pay until he re-assumes active duty. In Germany 
no special leave is required to attend the Reichstag or a State Parlia- 
ment; and officials have a right to the “necessary leave in order to 
prepare for the election.” The present state of the law in the countries 
where political rights are most restricted seems to arise out of an undue 
reaction from an overdose of the “spoils” system. In England the 
Blanesburgh Committee is at present at work on this particular Civil 
Service problem. 

13. Discharge from office must be considered in relation to the 
general code of discipline in the public service. In the U.S.A. and Canada 
discharge of an officer is not open to appeal ; there is no appeal in South 
Africa where discharge is demanded in the interests of greater efficiency 
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or economy, or in Australia where discharge is demanded on these grounds 
or on the ground of unfitness or incapacity. Further, in Australia, 
South Africa, and Germany, there is a complete code of duties (or of 
offences implying duties) which if infringed subjects the official to 
disciplinary action by warning, reprimand, money fine, transfer, or 
dismissal from office. In Australia there are boards of inquiry and 
appeal under the aegis of the. Public Service Board to which an officer 
charged may appeal. Upon these Boards he appears and is represented 
by his organization. In South Africa there is an appeal to the head 
of the department and, in case of serious misconduct, to the Commission. 
In Germany, before the war, there was an efficient system of disciplinary 
chambers with strictly judicial procedure. In France, a reprimand by 
the Minister is permissible on the proposition of the head of the depart- 
ment and after consultation with the Director of Personnel. Relegation, 
suspension, or dismissal are pronounced by the Minister after consulta- 
tion with the Council of Departmental Directors, the official having been 
heard in defence or called and acquainted with the contents of his dossier. 
In the latter case the official’s written defence goes before the Minister. 
Two delegates of the staff sit with the Council of Directors as a court of 
discipline. Non-communication of an official’s dossier constitutes the 
ground for an action against a decision before the Conseil d'état. 

14. The age of retirement is, generally, permissive at 60, and obligatory 
at 65. In allcountries there are pension systems ; in all save Germany 
upon a contributory basis. 

15. The Public Service Arbitrator in the Australian Commonwealth 
has remarkable powers. Firstly, he determines all matters submitted 
to him relating to salaries, wages, rates of pay, or terms or conditions 
of service or employment of officers and employees of the public service. 
Secondly, he has the power to declare that a determination or part of a 
determination be a common rule of the public service or any branch 
thereof. Persons and organizations interested in such a common rule 
may be heard or represented before the Arbitrator, before the rule 
becomes valid. The Public Service Commissioner, and all persons in 
control of the service, must comply with such determinations and rules. 
When it is added that the Arbitrator shall not be restricted in his deter- 
minations to the specific claims submitted to him, and that his decision 
cannot be challenged, appealed against, reviewed, quashed or called in 
question, or be subject to prohibition or mandamus, in any court on any 
account whatever, it will be seen that his powers are extraordinary. 
They are limited by the fact that he is not empowered to make a decision 
which is not in accord with the laws of the Commonwealth and the 
regulations made thereunder. Presumably then, he could interpret, 
but not otherwise vary, the regulations laid down by the Public Service 
Commission. 
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16. The Committee, in presenting this interim report, express their 
hope that their continued inquiries may lead to a completer systematic 
presentation of the status and methods of recruitment of Civil Servants 
in the principal foreign countries and the British Dominions. They 
append, for the information of the Council, a paper! which gives the main 
headings under which their investigation is being carried out, which will 
show that they are not less interested in the service of municipal bodies 
than in that of the central authorities. They will welcome any sugges- 
tions which members or associates of the Institute may desire to make 
for their assistance in their task. 


(Signed) 


STANLEY LEATHES (Chairman). 
E. E. BEARE. 

H. FINER. 

W. PERCY FOX. 

G. MONTAGU HARRIS. 

H. J. LASKI. 

W. E. LLOYD. 

HUGH SHAYLER. 

M. CURTIS (Secretary). 


5th January, 1925. 


RESERVATION 


I concur generally, but must dissent from the theory imported into 
par. 7 (Promotion). Common rules of classification may theoretically 
be able to remove inequalities as between departments—although such 
inequalities are frequently justified by difference in work. But, in 
practice, the process of removing such inequalities is more than likely 
to introduce worse ones. The crux of the matter is: what authority is 
to apply the classification ? Where, as in England to-day, the ultimate 
decision rests with a single department, which, even if it could be made 
impartial, is of necessity insufficiently acquainted with the work and 
the needs of the other departments, the attempt to impose a common 
classification not only fails in its ostensible object but creates new and 
glaring inequalities within the departments. 

O. S. GRIFFITHS. 
5th Janaury, 1925. 


1 The questionnaire referred to in paragraph 3. Owing to considerations of space 
it has not been possible to publish this—Ep1ror. 
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Reviews 


{It will be the object of the Reviews of Books in the JoURNAL to cover the 
whole ground of the literature produced in the preceding quarter which may have 
a bearing upon public administration. By this means, it is hoped, some assistance 
will be given to the student and some direction to the general reader. A judgment 
of the value of the books will be attempted, as a portion of the ordinary duty of 
criticism, but the particular value of the book in its relation to the advance of 
the science of public administration will be regarded as the paramount criterion.] 


I 
The History of Political Thought 


By Raymonp G,. GETTELL. (London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.). 18s. net. 


A CERTAIN type of book is crossing the Atlantic in some considerable 
numbers. It is an attempt at a comprehensive survey of one aspect of 
thought. It is wide in its range and necessarily lacking in depth in its 
treatment. It is bibliographic in its method, and occasionally its men- 
tion of authors and of books is merely of the nature of a list of names. 
Yet tosay thisis by no means to undervalue such works. Probably they 
are intended for what our American brethren call “ graduate classes,”’ which 
choose a certain subject out of a number, and rather like to have one treat- 
ise as a foundation for study, using other books from the long lists at the 
end of each chapter as references. I am not under-estimating the useful- 
ness of this method. It is true, as Professor Gettell says, that “ there is 
no satisfactory single-volume history of political theory in the English 
language.” It is equally true that most of us would despair of finding 
such a book being more than the merest guide-book. He has certainly 
given us much more than a guide-book. He traverses the history of 
political thought from the earliest days, through India and China and 
the early Hebrews, through Greece and Rome and the Middle Ages, and 
always with a clear vision before him of the latter-day developments 
upon which he is to touch. Hence we find that his history is really 
an attempt, and a successful attempt, to reveal the threads of modern 
thought and from what origins those threads have been wound. 

This is evident above all in his treatment of the conflict between the 
monistic and pluralistic theories in our own time. He describes the works 
of Gierke, Maitland, and Laski with an attempt at condensation which 
is very successful. He explains Mr. Laski’s position thus— 

The work of Laski shows the strong influence of the historical viewpoint of 
Maitland, of the ecclesiastical interests of Figgis, of the juristic doctrines of Duguit, 


and of the economic movements of syndicalism and guild socialism. He directs 
his attack against the doctrine that the power of the State is absolute over the 
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individuals and groups within it, and that the state is morally entitled to its pre- 
eminent position. He holds that the acts of the state are in reality the acts of 
those persons who hold power and are, therefore, entitled to no particular moral 
sanction. Moreover, since the acts of the state must be tested by the purposes 


the state, for the loyalty of individuals. 


” 





“timely protests’ and with presenting a “ desirable reaction 


they fulfil, they must compete with the purposes of other associations, as real as 
He proceeds to analyse the function of this critical attitude of the 
pluralists, and he seems to find a sort of synthesis in which the pluralists 


will content themselves with being a brake on the monists, with making 


the idealization of the State. Oddly enough he finds tendencies “ toward 


| the unionization” of Government officials, especially in France and 
Great Britain, and toward “ the creation of Government boards on which 


purpose. 


II 


International Law 


21s. net. 


able to make them into a coherent whole. 
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employers and labourers, as well as the public, are represented,” as one 
of the factors in the development of pluralism. ‘ Hence,” he says, 
“ the demand on the part of administrative officials for a wider recognition 
of their powers, for the right of association, and for the admission of 
representatives of economic groups into their councils.’ I am not quite 
sure what this means, so I put it down to the dangers of over-condensation. 

For all that it is a useful book of reference. If Professor Gettell 
has read all included in his considerable bibliographies I look on him 
with awe. For example, Chapter XXVIII on that newest of subjects 
“ Psychological Influence of Political Thought,” has eleven pages, with 
lists at the bottom of each page and a long bibliography at the end. But 
it is useful to have the book as a compendium—and I use the word with 
strict correctness—and, as such, it is to be welcomed. It is an attempt 
at a comprehensive history which succeeds in comprehensiveness, and 
that, I think, rather than the encouragement of living thought was its 


Joun LEE. 


By Cuartres G. Fenwick. (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd,), xxxviii + 642 pp. 


Ir is common ground that no real history of the Great War or of the 
Peace settlement can yet be written : we are too near to those stupendous 
events to be able to obtain a proper perspective of them, and the docu- 
ments necessary for an impartial judgment are not yet with sufficient 
completeness in the hands of historians. For a time we must be content 
with partial histories (e.g. of naval or military operations) and with 
accumulating the publications of official documents which various govern- 
ments issue from time to time, and similar contributions from private 
sources (memoirs, etc.), knowing that our successors will some day be 
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Does this apply to international law, so profoundly affected by the 
war? Are we yet able to judge where and how it was modified, and to 
estimate the probable permanent result of such modification on the future 
theory and practice of the jurisprudence of nations? Probably not : 
but the dislocation in existing theories, and the number of new “ cases ” 
was so great that it has been worth while to produce a text-book on the 
whole of international law brought up to date by the experience of the 
war, seeing that the legal processes arising out of it are mostly (though 
not entirely) now settled and available to students, at least to a much 
greater degree than the political documentation, and that some such 
working book of reference is an urgent necessity for those persons, official 
and otherwise, who have to deal with these questions as part of their 
daily duties. 

Mr. Fenwick is the Professor of Political Science at Bryn Mawr 
College, and we will say at once that he appears to have achieved a 
striking success. His aims are clear— 

“ There is need for a fresh examination of the rules of international law. The 
inquiry must, however, go deeper than a mere restatement of the rules of 1914, 
together with such changes as have been introduced by new conditions and recent 
precedents. . . . The attempt has been made to present international law as a 
positive system, and to distinguish as sharply as is feasible between such rules as 
have legal validity, in the sense that they are generally accepted, and such other 
rules as individual governments or writers, guided by altruistic or by selfish motives, 
have asserted are or should be the law. The present principles and practices of 
the nations form thus a starting point. By them may be judged the legal validity 
of the claims made by states seeking to enforce their national interests as against 
the interests of other members of the international community.” 


This task Mr. Fenwick has carried out both fully and impartially. 
We have naturally looked closely at the passages dealing with subjects 
on which different views have been taken in this country and in America, 
and he has not in any instance weighted the scales on his own side. If 
there is any case of lack of appreciation of our position—it may simply 
be that condensation has produced such an appearance—it is in the 
very brief treatment of the doctrine of ‘‘ continuous voyage,” so important 
to us in blockade and so carefully developed by our lawyers. 

The reviewer is not a trained international lawyer—perhaps there is 
no harm in this for a notice in the JOURNAL OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION— 
but is brought in the course of his work into constant contact with the 
fringes of the subject, and sometimes a little deeper. He has tried to 
test Mr. Fenwick’s book by referring to it for guidance and information 
on a great many occasions for a month or so, and he is able to say that it 
has given him great help and has never, so far as he knows, led him astray. 
The work is systematically compiled (it might have a fuller index in a 
subsequent edition), and proceeds logically. First comes a survey of the 
historical background, definitions, an account of the development of the 
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science and some effort towards a determination of its content. Then 
we deal with the persons of international law (i.e. the members of the 
community or family of nations); then with the rights of international 
persons—jurisdiction over persons (including fugitive criminals), over 
vessels, over territory, over air; the external independence of states, 
international treaties, and the agents of international intercourse: this 
part should be read in close connection with Sir Ernest Satow’s Guide to 
Diplomatic Practice. The last and in some ways the most important part 
of the book deals with international procedure for the protection of 
rights, and proceeds through peaceful procedure (e.g. arbitration) to 
forcible procedure, first falling short of war and then actually by war, 
including the laws of land and maritime warfare, the relations of neutrals 
to the belligerents, trading rights, and the duties of neutrals: for 
neutrals in all wars have been only too ready to forget that they have 
duties—sometimes very onerous duties—as well as rights ! 

Mr. Fenwick has throughout taken into account the new situations 
brought about by the existence of the League of Nations and still more of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, and his work is well 
documented by a list of works referred to and a table of cases. Judg- 
ments of the value of his contributions to the theory of the subject will 
doubtless appear in the journals specifically devoted to it: we are pre- 
pared to give it, on practical grounds, a hearty welcome, and to prophesy 
its inclusion in the shelf of necessary books for all those whose profession 
involves them in the constant handling, from almost every angle, of 
international questions. 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 


III 
The History of the Tory Party 


By Keity Feirinc. (Clarendon Press.) 18s. net. 


OnE of the most palpable defects in modern politicians is their neglect 
of history. We have many, I think, with a vigorous, if rather superficial, 
grasp of the facts of to-day, and we have a very few with a sort of super- 
natural instinct for knowing what is likely to happen to-morrow—great 
qualities both. But there are few who possess the knowledge and the 
love of precedents, which, after all, are not only such distinctive features 
of our legal system, but bulked so large in all the historic contests from 
which the State of to-day has been gradually evolved. 

Mr. Feiling’s admirable book should be digested by every man who 
is earnestly considering the problems of our own age. Its spirit is moderate 
and judicial : its style is plain but perspicuous: it reveals a deep know- 
ledge of the period under consideration : and it does what all such books 
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should do—it judges English events by English standards, which alone 
are truly applicable. 

The last paragraph in the volume affords an excellent example of the 
spirit in which the author handles his subject— 

The conditions which clog the highest human speculation must even more 
necessarily attach to the old Royalist and Tory parties. Yet they, too, have pre- 
served through a century, even if in imperfect and dislocated form, those lasting 
conceptions of English politics, the natural sanctity of order, the organic unity of 
sovereign and people, and the indisputable authority attaching to the work of 
time—without which a nation would lapse to a drab barbarism. The cause, then, 
they strove for can never entirely lose its interest, for, stripped of its seventeenth 
century dress, it proves to be nothing less than the half of human nature. 

I have often said to young Tories of my acquaintance, “ Never mind 
the Morning Post or the Daily Herald—read ‘Sybil,’ ‘ Coningsby,’ and 
‘The Vindication.’ But Disraeli, after all, requires a corrective: and 
this book provides it. 

Disraeli always pierced to fundamentals: but he had a freakish wit, 
an oriental imagination, and, in his youth, a desire to be unusual, in his 
politics as in his dress. These peculiarities led him to draw pictures of 
Bolingbroke and Shelburne, for instance, which one feels are pictures 
but not portraits. Mr. Feiling’s appreciation of Bolingbroke—always 
a fascinating personality—deserves careful study. But he, like Disraeli, 
finds “ the watershed ” of English politics in the Reformation. At that 
time a supreme and hitherto unquestioned authority was, “in this 
realm,” dethroned. Was there really another to take its place ? 

To one class of minds the substitution of Private Judgment, in politics 
as in religion, was completely satisfying—from a theoretical point of 
view. But it did not work very well in practice. To another class the 
Divine Right of the King appeared to fill the gap. But Divine Rights 
can only be proclaimed by a Divine Voice. And no voice was heard in 
the days of the Stuarts—“ neither was any that regarded.” And when 
1688 came, an Usurping King (from the “ Divine Right ” point of view) 
had to be proclaimed by an Usurping Church (from the “ Divine Voice ” 
point of view)—and, alas! that theory, too, did not work very well in 
practice. So both Puritans and Cavaliers had to labour for at least 
a century and a half to formulate some principle which would stand for a 
little, at any rate, the strain of experience. Between them, as Mr. 
Feiling points out, there was no social or economic cleavage. 

I talk about Puritans and Cavaliers disputing for a century and a half. 
That, of course, is a very loose phrase, from an historical point of view. 
“Whig ” and “ Tory ” are current coin before the death of Charles II, 
and we are speaking of “Conservative and Liberal” almost before 
Queen Victoria’s marriage. 

Yet there is something of an ancestral strain, and even now politics 
depend less on logic and more on temperament than most people suppose. 
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For this reason, I find a great pleasure in what Mr. Feiling has to say 
about the poets and philosophers of his period. Lovelace, Suckling, and 
Hobbes are animated by one psychology, Milton and Locke by another ; 
and though Strafford may technically have been far from a Tory, in the 
accurate sense of the word, you will find his portrait in the Carlton Club. 
Where else would you find it? For we certainly ought to know what 
our grandfather was, even if it is only to avoid being quite the same sort 
of person ourselves. Mr. Feiling quotes four lines—favourites of my own— 
which one would hardly suppose to be the work of the author of Hudibras— 

For Loyalty is still the same 

Whether it win or lose the game : 

True as the dial to the sun 

Although it be not shined upon. 

Perhaps, after all, the word “loyalty” is the key note of the Tory 
temperament. Quite logical it can never be; for its passion seeks a 
fixed point, as the magnet seeks the North—to vary Butler’s simile. 
And who has yet found such a thing? But it believes that there is a 
fixed point, and it can plough through weary morasses of pedantry and 
soar through lonely heights of poetry in its quest. 

Clarendon, disillusioned and disgraced, was yet loyal, keeping before 
his eyes, however disappointed, the notion of restoring once more, as 
Mr. Feiling says, “the golden age of Queen Elizabeth, working in and 
through a loyal and deferential people.” If such a view was “ reaction- 
ary,” we can see now that it was a reaction towards something better 
worth his devotion than the person of Charles II. 

This explains, perhaps, the enthusiasm of the Tory Party to-day for 
the Empire. It is not merely commercial. There we can find something, 
it says, to which a man can be loyal. It is an embodiment of our ideal : 
the traditional quest for sovereignty finds there an object. It is august, it 
is royal, it has a—(why should one not use the old phrase ?)—a Divine 
Right ; and it observes, in the main, the “‘ good customs of this realm.” 

Perhaps, though I do not think so, the Tories will once again have to 
seek a new object of loyalty in days to come. And if so, the people of 
England, as distinct from the pseudo-democrats, will join them again in 
the quest, animated, to use the finest of all Disraeli’s phrases, by 

The sublime instinct of an ancient people. 
R. MITCHELL BANKS. 


IV 
Approaches to World Problems 


By the Ear oF BIRKENHEAD, GENERAL T. H. Buss, and P. H. Kerr. (London: 
Humphrey Milford.) 7s. net. 


Tuis volume contains addresses by three distinguished figures in world 
affairs to the Institute of Politics at Williamstown, Massachussetts. It 
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is astonishing how little they have to contribute out of the full experience 
their lives represent. All of them abound in large and high-sounding 
generalizations. They want peace. They want international co-opera- 
tion. They want disarmament. They see that the future of the world 
depends upon its moral development. They are impressed by the 
complexity of the problems we confront. They are certain that we have 
reached a crisis in the history of civilization. They insist upon the 
grave character of the late war. They believe that peace is good and 
that conflict is evil ; more, that civilization will not survive our devotion 
to the ends of conflict. How any of the things they deem good are to 
be attained they do not attempt to tell us. They take refuge in the 
repetition, as perorations, of the original generalizations which con- 
stituted their eloquent exordia. I wish they could be persuaded to read 
Sir Arthur Salter’s Allied Shipping Control. There, without rhetoric, 
and without unction, they will find outlined a technique of international 
co-operation which is worth ten volumes of the present type, even if 
they were written by the joint effort of archangels. But I suspect that 
the Institute at Williamstown desired the glory of exhortation rather 
than the difficulty of analysis. In that case, this volume probably 
represents exactly what they wanted. 

Let me take each of the lectures separately. Lord Birkenhead begins 
by telling us that twelve bad men in Germany began the war; a naive 
view of its origins which must have amused his audience if they were 
at all aware of the documents that have been published on the matter. 
He thinks the Peace of Versailles inevitable in the circumstances. He 
points out that English credit is high because we have balanced our 
budget by heavy, perhaps excessive, taxation. The problem of war- 
debts is a complicated one. It is natural that France and Italy should 
desire to receive reparations while avoiding the payment of their loans. 
He thinks the amount of the German debt should be fixed. He insists 
with vigour that the first duty of American statesmen is to America. 
He believes that unless Europe makes a concerted effort to solve her 
problems, England will revert to her old policy of isolation. He is 
depressed by the magnitude of our unemployment. What, then, is to 
be done? His answer is that we should make some common effort ; 
but a careful reading of his remarks does not convince me that either 
Lord Birkenhead or his audience was very certain what that effort 
should be. 

General Bliss is distressed at the attitude adopted by states to each 
other. They should learn from the past, or they will perish. They 
should realize (1) that all good in life comes from co-operation ; (2) that 
co-operation is a good business proposition ; (3) that states must cease 
to be dominated by fear, suspicion, and ignorance. Civilization is at 
the cross-roads. We have to decide upon a new direction. We fear 
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the unknown, and our leaders refuse to follow reason to its appointed 
end. Democracy, moreover, finds it difficult to look beyond immediate 
need ; and party feeling unfortunately tends to convert business issues 
into moral ones. The United States has a real interest in the League 
of Nations, and the Washington Conference on disarmament, which made 
President Harding immortal, was a great step forward. So is Article 8 
of the Covenant of the League. General Bliss is convinced that a careful 
study of its implications by the Institute at Williamstown could not 
fail to do good. And the universities might help the State to realize 
its true position. No one can read General Bliss’ lecture without liking 
him. He is obviously earnest and sincere. The only difficulty I have 
about his remarks is that beyond telling us that peace is a good business 
proposition, he has really nothing to say. 

Mr. Philip Kerr begins by enumerating roughly the population, 
languages, races, and religions of the world, from which he draws the 
conclusion that the human race is complicated in composition ; and he 
notes that this fact can be seen “on the bleak shores of Ellis Island.” 
Government is necessary ; science has altered the scale of life; moral 
progress has in many ways substituted ideas of right and wrong—as in 
Magna Charta, the Declaration of Independence, the Red Cross, and 
women’s rights—for self-interest. Yet all novelties produce confusion 
and conflict. Adjustment is made by the State of which the purpose is 
to maintain law instead of force. Unhappily thisis not true of interstate 
relations and, as nations, “we are,” accordingly, “still living in the jungle.” 
We have to stop this disastrous state of affairs, particularly on its 
imperialistic side. We must end the exploitation of non-white peoples 
and get unity in Europe. The League, the International Court, treaties 
of disarmament, and the outlawry of war are the main methods to this 
end ; but the Monroe doctrine and the British Commonwealth of Nations 
are also helpful. But what is really important is moral progress. It 
will be difficult to achieve, but, like Luther, we can only be true to our- 
selves by standing firm. Very appropriately, Mr. Kerr ends with refer- 
ences to the Pilgrim Fathers, the New England tradition, and, of course, 
Lincoln. 

The book is furnished with an admirable index, which enables the 
reader to discover the views of these distinguished men on such subjects 
as Athenian Philosophers, the Tower of Babel, the battle of Cannae, the 
Goths, Livy, and the Sermon on the Mount. But I observe that while 
liberty is mentioned three times, markets are mentioned eight. 


Haroip J. LAsKI. 
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INDIA AND THE EMPIRE 
V 


The Economic Development of the British 
Overseas Empire 
By L. C. A. KNowLEs. (Routledge.) 10s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR KNOWLES is one of those rare and estimable historians who 
write the books that are wanted. She has already filled a gap in the 
economic history of England in the nineteenth century. She is now 
engaged in filling an even greater gap in the economic history of the 
British Empire. The volume before us contains a general historical 
survey followed by a more detailed study of India and the Tropics. The 
rest is to follow. Hitherto those historians who treated the story of 
the Empire as a whole approached it from a political point of view. 
They were interested in the establishment of self-government in the 
Dominions. In undertaking a comprehensive economic survey Professor 
Knowles is breaking new ground. It is not that she has unearthed 
obscure facts whose existence had never been suspected. The material 
is all perfectly accessible and contains nothing that will surprise the 
specialist. But the bulk of it has never before been presented in an 
intelligible and palatable form to the student and the general reader. 
She has, in fact, written what some haughty monographers refer to 
contemptuously asa “textbook.” By this she has earned our gratitude, for, 
although the monographer would have us believe that he abstains from 
textbook writing because it is too easy, we know, as also does she, that 
the real reason is that it is too difficult. 

Professor Knowles has shown in this book that the political aspect 
of imperial history is not the only one worth considering. She has done 
more. She has shown that the economic aspect is the more important 
of the two, since it deals with the ultimate end for which the political 
system exists. She has done more still. She has shown that the study 
of political history is incomplete without excursions into the realms of 
economics. Administration is a branch of politics, and administration 
within the Empire has, especially in the last fifty years, been pre-emin- 
ently concerned with economic problems. The East India Company 
was a commercial association that gradually assumed political functions. 
The first step in State interference was a natural one. The Government, 
as supreme political authority, established a control over the political 
activities of the Company. The second step was more far-reaching. 
When the Company was abolished in 1858 the State absorbed its economic 
functions as well. It assumed full responsibility for what had from the 
outset been regarded as a commercial adventure, and inevitably it began 
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to display commercial initiative in its administration. By the end of 
the century the problem in India, and even more in our possessions in 
Africa, had acquired a new character. The task that we had deliberately 
undertaken was no less than that of producing, as it were by a surgical 
operation, a social and economic revolution in the territories under our 
rule. The obstacles, both physical and psychological, were enormous. 
No help could be obtained from the native. He had to be treated as a 
patient rather than as a pupil. The initial steps, because they were 
experimental, were both risky and expensive. The responsibility for 
the welfare of peoples, jerked out of the habits of ages and pushed 
willy-nilly along the road of progress into a world in which they would 
make no effort to find a place for themselves, was too heavy to be borne 
by private capitalists or traders. The work devolved on the State, 
and it was work of an economic character. For the essence of the change 
was this. The races of Africa and India had been producing for them- 
selves ; they must be taught to produce for the markets of the world. 

The first need was for better means of communication. It was 
useless to stimulate production until it was possible to dispose of the 
produce. Without the economic spur of an effective world demand no 
progress could take place. Professor Knowles tells the fascinating story 
of the building of the railways with the same skill that she displayed 
in her book on England, and gives a vivid account of the consequences, 
often unexpected, which vary from the elimination of the long lines of 
native porters, threading their way through the jungle, to the institution 
of “the pilgrimage by return ticket, with the children at half price.” 
The natives had then to be taught to grow the crops that Europe wanted. 
Many of the staple exports of the Tropics are yielded by crops introduced 
quite recently by the enterprise of white men and as a result of scientific 
experiment in the methods of cultivation. Cotton growing was started 
in the Sudan, in Uganda, and in Nigeria ; the rubber plantations of the 
Empire were created from seeds and plants bred in Kew Gardens in the 
seventies. The history of Ceylon illustrates the amazing versatility of 
the planting industry in a fertile island and the scope it gives to intelligent 
initiative. The first boom was based on coffee. Then the coffee plant 
was attacked by a fungus, and by 1880 the industry was doomed. The 
planters turned to quinine, but were defeated by canker. It was only 
after these two disappointments that they took up tea, supplemented 
by rubber and spices. 

Finally comes the problem of organizing production for world trade, 
the problem of land and labour. The treatment here is less satisfactory. 
It is somewhat colourless and unimaginative, and is based too much 
on the evidence of one type of man. There is a discussion of the relative 
merits of the plantation and the peasant cultivator, but it is inconclusive. 
There is an account of the methods used in Africa to get “ free” labour 
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to take the place of the slaves who have been emancipated, but it is 
difficult, on the evidence given, to accept the author’s apparent conclu- 
sion that the freedom is real, and that pressure is only used in the interest 
of the native. “The freed negro,” we are told, “did not want steady 
work ; he deteriorated and the planter lost control of his labour supply.” 
Consequently “ Great Britain began to recognize that she had a civilizing 
mission and not merely a freeing mission.” This mission is discharged 
in various ways. “To make the native work, taxation is resorted to in 
some colonies, so that he must earn to pay his taxes.” “In other parts 
there is a system of corvée or forced labour, i.e. of a tax in kind.” 
“Labourers were recruited for a term of six months or a year.” But 
“recruit ” is an ambiguous word, and it is frequently employed. 

There is here an acute problem, over which controversy is still raging, 
and it has not been faced. This is, in fact, the main weakness of the book ; 
it ignores the ethics of colonization. How do we justify the occupation 
of lands already inhabited ? It is hypocrisy to reply that we have a 
“‘ mission of civilization,” for that was not the reason that took us there. 
It is a quibble to reply that, once there, we respect the interests of the 
natives. The author constantly betrays her consciousness of the prob- 
lem, but never tries to solve it. Colonization was first undertaken in 
a spirit of national selfishness. Civilized governments no longer openly 
avow such sentiments, but necessity compels them to continue the 
practices. Justification can only be found in the belief that mankind 
is one brotherhood with the whole earth as its inheritance. In that 
case Africa does not belong to the Africans, and mankind cannot allow 
rich tracts of its property to remain undeveloped because of the laziness 
of those who happen to inhabit them. The ideal of the World State is 
as hostile to native liberty as that of crude Imperialism. 

In conclusion may we suggest that the value of the synopsis that 
introduces each part of each book would be greatly increased if page 
references were added when a new edition comes out ? 


T. H. MARSHALL. 
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OTHER COUNTRIES 
VI 


Some Problems in Oklahoma Finance 


By FREDERICK F. BLacHLy and Miriam E. Oatman. (University of Oklahoma 
Bulletin : Studies in Government and Administration, No. 4: The University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla.) 


OKLAHOMA was created a State in 1907, and is the youngest but two of 
the forty-eight United States of America. She is still to a large extent in 
the pioneer stage of settlement and exploitation, but this period is rapidly 
passing and giving place to more settled conditions. The framers of the 
constitution realized that changes in the fundamental law would probably 
be found to be necessary as the State developed, and they provided for 
the summoning of a constitutional convention twenty years after the 
creation of the State, viz. in 1927. 

It is mainly in view of the near approach of this convention that this 
short study of the financial problems of Oklahoma has been written. 

Probably the most interesting part of the book to English readers 
will be that dealing with the existing system of taxation in the State. 
Four-fifths of the total revenue of Oklahoma, both for State and local 
government purposes, is raised by means of a general property or ad 
valorem tax. The tax is paid on the assessed capital value of all real and 
personal property with certain exceptions, the most important of which 
are the oilfields and certain mines. The disadvantage of a tax of this 
nature is that it makes no allowance for the variation from year to year 
of the ability of the taxpayer to pay. The assessed valuation of property 
varies little although the economic position of the owner and his income 
may vary enormously. This is particularly true of agricultural pro- 
perties. This fact has been recognized in the British income tax law 
by allowing farmers, if they wish, to be taxed on the three years average 
instead of under Schedule B. Another defect of a tax of this kind is 
that it is liable to bear most heavily on productive capital, farms, manu- 
factories, etc., whilst many forms of intangible wealth, such as invest- 
ments, or bank deposits, are liable to be taxed below their real value or 
even to escape taxation altogether. Perhaps, however, the most serious 
objection to the assessment of property for taxation upon a capital 
instead of an income basis is the difficulty which is involved in arriving 
at the real interest of the nominal owner in the property. In Oklahoma 
at present they make no attempt to do so, and the owner of a heavily 
mortgaged property pays just as much as the owner of a property of the 
same value which is free of encumbrances. 

The next most important tax in Oklahoma is the Gross Production 
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Tax. This is a percentage tax on the gross value of the products of oil- 
wells and certain mines, less royalty interest. This tax is in lieu of all 
other taxes, State and local. The authors approve the principle of this 
tax, but they argue that as it is derived from diminishing capital which 
will ultimately run dry, the produce of the tax should be applied to 
permanent capital purposes and not utilized for meeting current expenses 
as at present. This seems sound, although these properties ought to 
make some contribution towards the current cost of the public services 
which they enjoy. The authors, being educationists, would like the 
entire produce of the Gross Production Tax to be paid for a period of 
twenty-five or thirty years into an endowment fund for higher education. 
They estimate that the income from such a fund would be sufficient to 
meet all the needs of higher education in the State and free it from 
dependence on grants made by the legislature from the general revenue 
fund of the State. The authors emphasize the need for educational 
experts to be free of political influences, etc., but it seems very doubtful 
whether any State service should be given such freedom from financial 
control by the people’s representatives as the suggested plan would 
involve. It is difficult also to see why education should be selected for 
this special treatment. There are other services, e.g. public health, 
which depend for their administration on technical experts no less than 
education. 

With regard to local government in Oklahoma, most of the towns in 
the State have adopted the “ city manager ”’ method of administration. 
It is to this that the authors attribute the fact that the percentage 
increase during the last ten years in revenue collected from taxes is so 
much less in the case of the towns than in the case of either the State 
or the counties. It is doubtful, however, whether there are grounds for 
this assumption. By far the greatest increase in expenditure in the last 
few years, as the authors show elsewhere, has taken place in education 
and highways, and these services are paid for in the main from the State 
and county funds. 

It is interesting to note, as regards the central government of the State, 
that the American system of the independence of the executive and the 
legislature has broken down in Oklahoma as in many other of the 
American States. Oklahoma in its short history has already had one or 
two unfortunate experiences when a governor has tried to force his 
budget through a legislature with a majority of a different political 
complexion. The authors of this book go so far as to suggest that the 
Governor should be appointed by the legislature instead of being elected 
directly by the people. 

D. C. L. W. 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
VII 


James Connolly 
By DEsmMonp Ryan. (Labour Publishing Company.) 5s. cloth; 2s. 6d. paper. 


Mr. RYAN has a great admiration for the life and work of James Connolly, 
whom he knew personally, and it is perhaps a gain to have a view of him 
which is all praise and little criticism. Mr. Ryan puts to us Connolly 
at his best, and this is the book of one who believes Connolly to have 
been a great labour leader and a great Irishman. He gives many extracts 
from Connolly’s speeches and writings, and takes us over the main 
happenings of his career. At the same time his material is not quite 
under control, and he does not seem to have known himself quite what 
he wanted to do. 

Connolly has, so to put it, three points of interest to us. Firstly, as 
a Socialist worker, a disseminator of ideas; secondly, as a Socialist 
organizer and leader; and thirdly, as an Irish Nationalist. One may 
concede at once that his writing was lucid and forcible and had thought 
and a definite philosophy behind it. He believed in one big union, in 
the sympathetic strike, the class war, the lordship of labour, and he 
put those things all his life with the fervour and enthusiasm of a man who 
really believed what he was saying. That is to say, he was saying 
things which he had worked out for himself and not merely things which 
he had read or had heard other men saying. But other men, in Europe 
and in America, were also saying these same things, and Connolly’s 
distinction, to us, is not the distinction of an original and striking mind, 
but of a mind which put clearly and pointedly principles which were 
coming to have a world-wide significance. 

In considering him as an organizer and leader of labour, of Irish 
labour in particular, one must consider also Larkin. Connolly was 
shot by the British, who thereby, as Bernard Shaw pointed out the day 
after, made him a hero and martyr. Those who have written of his 
career have done so mostly under the glamour of his martyrdom, and 
attributed to him everything which happened in Irish labour. Connolly 
had years of labour work in Ireland, in England, and in America, but it 
does not appear that he cut any remarkable figure until after his return 
to Ireland in 1910, and then his prominence was not his own but the 
reflected light from Larkin. True, he wrote well at all times, and worked 
hard, but he had not the gift of leadership, and he might have gone on 
to the end of his days as a member of a small band had not Larkin 
appeared. 

It was Jim Larkin who made the Irish Labour movement, who made 
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it out of material Connolly and others had worked with in vain for years. 
They could not have done it. He did it. He had energy, courage, 
passion, and something more, something which I cannot find a word 
for—a mixture of that which we call personality and primitiveness. He 
was a mob orator, if you like, but he spoke from his heart and to the 
hearts of the people, and he put, with his fiery tongue and rough plain 
good humour, hope and courage and endurance into the hearts that had 
long been empty of these. Larkin was and is a stormy petrel, who 
strikes first and argues afterwards, but it was a stormy petrel, dealing 
in homely direct and simple phrases, that Irish labour wanted then, 
and not the intellectual Marxisms of Connolly and Johnson. They 
built on Larkin’s work, and while they have a place, and an honourable 
place, in Irish labour history, the greater honour is Jim’s. It is true that 
the movement in 1914, when Larkin went to America, seemed broken, 
but it was only a seeming. They had lost the big strike, but in the strike 
itself they had won. Jim had put courage into their hearts, and upon 
that Connolly and O’Brien and Johnson built. 

In considering Connolly as an Irish Nationalist, we need really go no 
further than the proclamation of the Irish Republic which he signed in 
1916. That was a Fenian document and not a Socialist document, 
and Connolly at bottom was always a Fenian. It is true that he could 
write “ The cause of Ireland is the cause of labour. The cause of labour 
is the cause of Ireland,” the first sentence of which is true while the second 
isnot. But that was propaganda, and Griffith, who always put country 
above class, was a greater and a better man than he. But at a national 
crisis Connolly’s Fenianism always came uppermost, and when the great 
test for all Irishmen came he remembered that he was an Irishman first 
and an internationalist after. He said, just before his execution, “‘ The 
Socialists will never understand why I am here. They will all forget 
that I am an Irishman.’”’ And he was right. They have called him 
“the first Socialist martyr,” which is absurd. He stood with Clarke 
and Pearse and MacDermott because, like them, he was a Fenian in 
grain. 

P. S. O'HEGARTY 


Vill 
Industrial Conflict, and the Way Out 


By the Rt. Hon. G. N. Barnes. (Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd.) 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. BARNES’ book, Industrial Conflict, and the Way Out, regarded from 
the point of view of development of conciliation machinery is very good. 
It is compressed into a few pages and summarizes the problem very well. 

When, however, we come to his deductions and “‘ The Way Out,” he 
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is not very helpful. So far as we are able to interpret his mind, he 
would virtually abolish the right to strike. The proposal that any one 
party should be able to compel arbitration means in effect compulsory 
arbitration. I think that such a proposal is doomed to failure. The 
only way to reduce the use of the strike weapon is to make the strike 
unnecessary. To achieve that solution certain things must be done ; 
one is to make and adopt a complete recast of social values ; the second 
is to accept the fact that industry is not the property of the shareholding 
class only ; and the third is to subject to constant scientific examination 
by an impartial body the total wealth produced in the country and the 
basis of its distribution. 

In regard to the first—can a recast of values be accomplished without 
industrial conflict ? I very much doubt it. If we wait for change of 
heart, which seems to be the real solution suggested by Mr. Barnes’ 
book, how shall we face the impatient and insistent cry of the rising 
generation for satisfaction ? There must, I fear, be an assertion of power 
before the new values are recognized. Then, again, can the second point 
be established without a struggle? Will the “holding classes” and 
money interests yield up one single iota of their accumulated power and 
control without a struggle ? Again I very much doubt it. And in regard 
to the third point, Mr. Barnes pleads for the disclosure of facts, but is it 
likely for a single moment that accurate figures and facts will be supplied 
by the employing interests for the use of arbitration courts or the work- 
people’s representatives? And when information is presented is it 
submitted in such a manner as to convey a true picture of the industry ? 
Experience teaches otherwise. You cannot quote a greater example 
at the moment than that of the miners. Science and research have 
enormously increased the number of coal by-products and have thus 
greatly developed the industry, but none of the advantages of this 
development have been given to the miners. Their conditions are still 
determined by the pit-head prices, and the capitalists insist that that is 
the mining industry! If, therefore, a comprehensive review of industry 
is to be taken, the very term needs recasting and the whole of the 
economic value of the product must be brought into the pool. This 
calls for scientific research and scientific examination by the State. 

Mr. Barnes talks of industry as if engineering were one industry, 
whereas it is probably part of every industry ; in fact, one of the troubles 
of the moment is because one branch of engineering is undergoing a 
slump, every other works, although the industry is profitable, is made to 
suffer. It is the effect of the nomenclature “engineer” that seems to 
count, rather than the value of the work which a man performs for the 
industry in which he is engaged. 

Are strikes bad ? Mr. Barnes sets out to show in figures that conflict 
must mean loss to the community, and in this he does not stand alone ; 
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but is this so in all cases. As a matter of historical fact, many industries 
have been reorganized and regenerated by conflict. There is little 
competition now, so much of industry being trustified, and were it not 
for the surging demands of labour it would probably become atrophied. 
Take, for instance, the great example of the transport industry—it is 
admitted by those associated with it that the 1889 struggle was not 
merely a gain for the men but it caused a complete revolution of the 
whole of the industry—woke it up—and the advantages to transport 
which followed have been immense because it brought reorganization. 

It is very doubtful whether arbitration, which merely deals with 
things as they are rather than as they might be, would produce the 
necessary changes. I well remember one great industry, when the eight- 
hour day was granted together with considerable wage improvements, 
the directors said they had not the money to pay and that the only course 
open to them was to turn their scientific staffs on to work to produce 
an organization of the industry to earn the money we demanded from the 
industry. And they succeeded. At that time, an arbitration court, on 
the facts of the industry then before it, would have rejected the men’s 
demand, whereas that industry is now one of the most profitable, and its 
great value to the public may be claimed as due to the demands of those 
men and the sheer forcing of what they conceived to be a reasonable 
standard of life. 

Now, if that side of it could be provided for without conflict, we might 
make some progress, but up to now I have not found by experience 
willingness on the employing side to meet a situation in this way. That 
is to say, when a demand is presented by the employees, we do not see 
the employers asking their managerial, administrative, and scientific 
advisers whether ways and means can be devised for the industry to give 
the standard of life which is demanded. 

Another factor of importance is that in our universities we are not 
training men for strictly industrial management. We have our economic 
chairs, we have our lectures and so on, but I think much greater atten- 
tion might be paid to the whole question of industrial management. 
Such a training would include industrial psychology, physical research, 
and many other problems associated with the management of industry. 
Endowment of industrial management chairs, therefore, would be a gooc. 
step forward. It should be remembered that the modern educationist 
is faced with the task of training minds, not so much for the contro! of 
small individual businesses, but for the handling of large collective 
enterprises—and the inevitable tendency towards State enterprise. 

Mr. Barnes also makes a great point of the possibility of segregating 

hat he calls “‘ public ” or “‘ essential ” services ; at least this is indicative 
of his mind. He would make strikes almost impossible or illegal in such 
enterprises, but he carefully avoids any attempt to define what are 
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essential services. Is a tramcar an essential service because the public 
have to ride on it to work, and engineering not essential because it is 
only used in the manufacture éf the tramcar, or for the manufacture of 
goods for export in exchange for food ? He leaves the phrase undefined, 
and in this respect leaves his book in the same category as the usual 
leading article of a newspaper—whereas he aimed at a work expounding a 
practical solution of a great problem. If Parliament ever attempts to 
define what are essential services they will find themselves in for a greater 
problem of demarcation than ever yet attempted. I know no service 
where wealth is being produced that is not essential. One of the diffi- 
culties of handling industrial disputes is that the departments of State 
very often determine their policy not so much by the merits of the case 
as by the amount of public clamour against an inconvenience which can 
be actually seen. It was this which led to the declaration of the late 
Minister of Labour (Mr. T. Shaw) that he would order inquiries when the 
public were incommoded; a fatal declaration, for surely the public 
must be incommoded by any stoppage of industry the effect of which 
reduces the total production and correspondingly our purchasing power. 

But there is another side of this. Great attention is called to the loss 
of time caused by industrial strikes. But is there a total loss? What 
guarantee is there that without the stoppage the industry would have 
had greater output ? It seems to be assumed that the employers would 
have employed all the workers full time if they had not struck. Asa 
matter of fact it might very possibly be that without a strike in an 
industry there would be as great a loss by unemployment ; and if strikes 
are to be made illegal, the employers’ ability to restrict production, 
discharge men at whim, and stop the use of plant and capital outlay 
must also receive very careful and serious consideration. 

On the other hand, Whitley councils, in some industries at least, have 
gone a good deal further in dealing with problems than Mr. Barnes seems 
to be conversant with. Some certainly are very backward, but others 
have gone much further ahead than the book describes. On the question 
of legalizing agreements, which he advocates, I think a good deal could 
be done if the Minister of Labour called a conference, and instead of 
going to just one or two of the great trades like engineering and mining, 
would invite and consider other great producing trades concerned in this 
problem. I favour a well devised arrangement for legalizing agreements 
providing proper machinery for carrying it out is established ; at present 
even in the Trades Boards system it is almost a hopeless task to get 
any speed of action where it is obviously necessary, in fact it sometimes 
appears as if the departments themselves put a good many obstacles 
in the way. 

Mr. Barnes has given us a nice little book, so far as it goes, but it 
does not in any way fulfil its title, and does not go nearly far enough. 
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As a first step towards a solution I would stress the absolute necessity 
of a thorough up-to-date census of production, eliciting all the facts 
relating to industry and conducted by a properly equipped and scientific 
department, which would carry the confidence of all parties concerned 
with arbitrations, strikes, discussions, and negotiations, and to which 
they could come feeling confident that they would be furnished with 
authentic facts. 


ERNEST BEVIN. 


IX 
The Function of Statistical Method in 


Scientific Investigation 


By G. Upny Yute, C.B.E., M.A., F.R.S. (Industrial Fatigue Research Board.) 
Price 6d. net. 


THE Industrial Fatigue Research Board has done well to make this lecture 
available to a wider public. From it the research worker who is weak 
on the statistical side will gather many useful hints and learn to avoid 
many pitfalls ; and the reader of reports giving the results of social and 
other investigations will acquire a useful understanding of the ways in 
which data can be rendered suggestive. Professor Yule distinguishes 
between the function of statistical method in experiment and in observa- 
tion. The aim of the experimenter should be, as far as possible, to 
eliminate all causal circumstances except the one he is examining. In 
so far as he can do that he has little need of statistical method. “Let 
the experimenter who is driven to use statistical methods not forget this, 
that the very fact that he is compelled to use statistical methods is a 
reflection on his experimental work.” For the investigator working 
upon “records of what has happened” he lays down two simple rules 
which commonsense enjoins: One is that “an average is the more 
trustworthy, the greater the number of observations on which it is 
based”; the other is that “an average based on a given number of 
observations is the more trustworthy the less the original observations 
differ among themselves; the less trustworthy the more they are 
scattered.” For this reason the investigator should not be content to 
know the “ average,” but should always go a further stage and examine 
the “scatter” about the average. Particularly he should note whether 
the ‘scatter’ is symmetrical or whether it is more in one direction 
than the other. Until he does this his calculations will always be liable 
to fallacy. 

The layman who cannot at first glance see the importance of this 
“frequency distribution,” as it is called, should read the short account 
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given here of the investigation conducted by Prof. Yule and Dr. 
Greenwood during the war into the records of accidents among girl 
munition workers, which led to the conclusion that liability to accident 
was a definite characteristic, varying considerably from one girl to 
another; a conclusion pointing to the possibility of some kind of 
psychological test to sort out employees more liable to accident. 

Prof. Yule defines statistics as “‘ numerical data appreciably affected 
by a multiplicity of causes.” It is this multiplicity of causes that makes 
interpretation difficult and compels resort to statistical methods. It 
would be difficult to find, within the same compass, a more lucid 
explanation of the aims of statistical methods and the purposes they 
can serve. 


Joun HILton. 


X 


The Labour Movement in a Government Industry 


A Study of Employee Organization in the Postal Service. By Stertinc DENHARD 
SpERO, M.D., New York. (George H. Doran.) $2. 


TuIs book is a carefully documented study of the growth of trade 
unionism among the postal employees of the States, and is one more 
witness to the truth that in postal administration England has little to 
learn of America. It would be untrue to say that there are not many 
men in the British postal services who can remember instances where 
“agitation” against grievances involved personal risks and the strong 
disfavour of departmental chiefs, but for the last quarter of a century 
such instances have been practically unknown; whereas in America 
they appear to have been common until a period subsequent to the war, 
and to have been marked in many cases by summary and arbitrary 
dismissal. To nobody acquainted with the methods of postal adminis- 
tration in this country, even before the days of official recognition of 
trade unionism within the service, would it seem possible that such 
crying evils as insanitary post offices and rotten mail-coaches could go 
so long unremedied in a civilized country, despite repeated complaints, 
or that every effort to circumvent official indifference to such matters 
by recourse to publicity, however indirect, would be met by victimiza- 
tion to the point of wholesale dismissals. Every artifice and weapon 
that officialdom could devise were made use of to prevent complaints 
becoming public with such success that resignations became so numerous, 
and discontent so rife, that efficiency suffered severely, and thus focused 
newspaper attention on the causes which lay behind it. To neglect 
such a festering sore in a body politic so essential to the community, 
and to attempt to cure it by violence, naturally led to that consolidation 
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of individual effort which it had been the chief aim of Postmasters- 
General to prevent, and it was not until the advent into office of Mr. 
Hay, in 1921, that that recognition of the mutual benefit of organized 
channels for discussion was accorded to the American postal employee 
which his English confrére had been given fifteen years earlier. Since 
that date a system of national and local councils has been instituted 
which, somewhat on the lines of our own Whitley national, departmental, 
and office committees, presents the views of employees through their 
elected representatives, and thus encourages a spirit of co-operation which 
appears to have been lamentably absent from American postal adminis- 
tration before. A more humane note has consequently been struck in 
the relationship between the department and its servants, although the 
ill-will which the former had engendered through so many years has not 
entirely disappeared because of the not unnatural suspicion with which 
the sudden and total change of tactics has, in some quarters, been 
viewed. 

To anyone impressed with the vital importance of maintaining good 
will between employer and employee Dr. Spero’s book will, at least, 
show how the opposite result can be achieved, and with what success 
an unsympathetic administration of labour can promote the very end 
it is striving to avoid. To English Civil Servants the most interesting 
sections will probably be the opening chapter on the State’s claim to 
special rights in dealing with its employees, where the differing points 
of view on this thorny problem are presented with clearness and im- 
partiality, and chapter XV, which deals with the new spirit introduced 
into the Post Office administration in 1921. 

X.X.X. 


XI 
The Relation of Wealth to Welfare 


By Wittiam A. Rosson. (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.) 6s. net. 


SETTING out from the discovery that the welfare of poor people is often 
greater than that of rich people, Mr. Robson endeavours to explain the 
causes of this, being convinced that these causes are sociological in 
character. In doing so he seeks to bring to light the sources of welfare 
unconnected with the possession of private income, and the importance 
of communally provided benefits as compared with those obtainable 
from private income. There is much to be said for a short book which 
insists upon the importance of these subjects and gives them a separate 
treatment, and Mr. Robson’s book will be found interesting by many 
readers. Unfortunately his treatment is mixed up with criticism of 
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economic method that is both superfluous and contradictory. That 
professional economists ignore what Mr. Robson says they ignore is for 
the most part a creation of Mr. Robson’s imagination—as operative during 
the writing of one part of the book; for in another part he writes to 
a very different effect. 

Near the beginning of his book Mr. Robson quotes from Professor 
Pigou that “ The one obvious instrument of measurement available in 
social life is money. Hence the range of our inquiry is restricted to that 
part of social welfare which can be brought directly or indirectly into 
relation with the measuring rod of money.” His reflection on the 
quotation—“‘ an instrument of measurement may be obvious without 
being either adequate or accurate ’’—is, perhaps, too obvious as a retort 
and is certainly deficient as argument when the implications of the 
Professor’s statement appears not to be understood. Near the end of 
his book Mr. Robson says “‘ Despite a widely held belief to the contrary by 
persons unacquainted with the subject, economic science is by no means 
necessarily wedded to money values but is on the almost unanimous show- 
ing of its modern exponents primarily concerned with human welfare and 
its attainment.” In the earlier part of his book, however, Mr. Robson 
certainly gives a very strong impression of himself believing what he 
later stigmatizes as due to mere ignorance. The clue to the contradiction 
appears to lie in the use of the “ money calculus” ; the author would 
have us abandon this “ false calculus.”” Unfortunately he tends merely 
to rhapsodize when he comes to the question of what is to replace it. 
For immediately after an invocation of Reason (apparently in somewhat 
desperate case since, we are told, she (Reason) is getting the worst of it, 
and is being outstripped in the race both on the Left and on the Right) 
we learn that “it is impossible to talk intelligibly about education in 
terms of money,” though it is not only possible but even useful to carry 
on the discussion “in terms of crime, military efficiency, economic 
expansion, equality of opportunity, scientific invention, civil peace, 
social contentment, and a number of other things”; and then (poor 
Reason !) “‘ we find ourselves here in a world where, in the final analysis, 
values depend upon intuitive perceptions, and upon them alone ; and at this 
point all argument is unavailing, and we shall accordingly carry this 
part of the discussion no farther.” This is futile as criticism of economic 
method. The “ number of other things ” is in fact unlimited and would 
include, for example, dogs in general and dog licences in particular. Mr. 
Robson does not tell us whether, having abandoned the money calculus, 
the discussion is to be in terms of each of his many things or of an 
aggregate of them. Considering the importance of religion to certain 
minds and how essential to national greatness some hold whippet racing 
and other pretty sports, the convenience of a common instrument of 
measurement to a mixed company—the kind that makes important 
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decisions regarding education—might be regarded as fairly obvious. No 
doubt we should all agree that values should be reckoned with reference 
to “‘ the good life,” but there is the difficulty of differences in conceptions 
of the desirable ; certainly Mr. Robson does not provide us with the unit 
of the universally acceptable good life to be used as an alternative 
measure. 

Though Mr. Robson is often carried away by moral indignation into 
tilting at unsubstantial windmills set up by his own imagination, his 
book is not uninteresting and will be useful even to the reader equipped 
to make the many necessary qualifications. He would have been well 
advised either to have written an explicitly propagandist book or to have 
confined himself to a more detailed and more thorough exposition of 
the realistic studies which form part of the book he did write. This is 
disappointing because it leads to nothing definite in the way of sociological 
generalization such as the preface leads the reader to anticipate. Perhaps 
Mr. Robson went astray at the beginning in thinking that the theological 
explanations of welfare could be ignored. 

ROBERT WILSON. 


XII 


The Story of the Workers Educational 
Association 1903-1924 


By T. W. Price. Introduction by R. H. Tawney. (The Labour Publishing Co., 
1924.) 2s. 6d.. 


Tus little book relates the story of a “ great adventure ” in education. 
The term is Mr. Mansbridge’s, but none can better qualify the progress 
of an organization which, created almost on the spur of the moment in 
a private sitting-room in a modest London suburb, without material 
resources, but rich in faith and strong in purpose was able, within the 
space of a few years, to rally under its banner in a concerted effort for the 
promotion of the higher education of working men all the universities 
of England and Wales. This was the achievement of Mr. Mansbridge 
and his friends. Mr. Price writes with the authority of one who has 
been in the movement almost from the start. He had no small share in 
the creation of the Education Guild at Rochdale, was a member of the 
first tutorial class, served as the district secretary for Birmingham and 
as assistant secretary at headquarters, and is now warden of Holybrook 
House at Reading. His knowledge of the various activities of the 
Association is unique and serves to give to his narrative at every turn 
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that quality of personal relation which is so valuable in the record of 
pioneer work. 

The main principle of the Association has always been the co-operation 
of workmen and scholars. It has always jealously vindicated the right 
of the student to determine the nature of the instruction he was to receive. 
The Association is in essence a co-ordinating body between the universi- 
ties who provided the instruction and the working class organizations 
who supplied the students. This idea was expressed in terms of organ- 
ization by the creation at each university of joint committees of equal 
numbers of university representatives and representatives of the Associa- 
tion. These committees were established primarily for the conduct of 
tutorial classes. 

These tutorial classes, which are now a special and significant type 
of adult education, are the creation of the Workers Educational Associa- 
tion. When the Association was first established it attempted to work 
through the systems of university extension. But financial and other 
difficulties hampered their development. The idea of a small group of 
students studying a single subject over a considerable period of time was 
mooted and found enthusiastic support. The proposal was considered 
by a committee appointed at Oxford Conference of 1907, and their report 
accepted by the University led to the establishment of the first Joint 
Committee in October, 1908. So successful has this movement been 
that in the minds of many the Workers Educational Association and 
tutorial classes are synonymous terms. 

This is far from being the case. The Association had identified itself 
with the cause of general educational progress, and has played a con- 
siderable part in defining the educational requirements of the working 
classes. The new organization which bases the Association on the 
district bodies will help to secure for it that familiarity with local con- 
ditions so necessary for the formulation of a national policy. Adult 
education must be developed in relation to the general system of education 
and not apart from it. 

So, too, on the industrial side the Association cannot remain isolated. 
Mr. Price relates the recent developments which have resulted in the 
establishment of a Workers Educational Trade Union Committee. But 
the larger question of the relation of the Workers Educational Association 
to the Trade Union Congress remains unsolved. The Association cannot 
renounce its advocacy of unfettered and disinterested study, nor abandon 
its close co-operation with the universities. Will it be able to convert 
the Trade Union Congress to its ideals? That is the problem which 
faces it on attaining its majority. 

A. E. T. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 
XIII 


Les (Euvres Sociales des Industries 
métallurgiques 
par Ropert Pinot. (Paris, Armand Colin). 20 fr. 


WHAT we call welfare in England is usually described as social work in 
France. This book contains a history of various social institutions 
within industry on the grand scale, and then it proceeds to show what 
has been done in the form of sick and other insurances, especially in 
various industries connected with iron and steel works and mines. The 
long catalogue at the end is most impressive. It shows what is done in 
sick insurance, in societies for mutual benefit, in old age pensions and in 
canteens, orphanages, sport, schools, the training of workpeople, and 
other enterprises. It is a standard work devoting itself rather to the 
statement of fact than to the exposition of theory, and it will probably 
take its place on the shelves of students of industrial relationship who 
wish to be able to lay their hands readily on statements of the efforts 
which are being made in other countries. The history of the movement 
in France, which is given in the earlier pages, is of great value, accom- 
panied as it is by comparative data comparing the arrangements in 
France and in England with those in Germany, and Monsieur Pinot 
gives a favourable summary of the arrangements in England which is 
very pleasing to read from the pen of so acute an observer. 
J. L. 
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THE FORUM 


(The object of this section of the JouRNAL oF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION is to 
provide an opportunity for frank discussion. Articles should not exceed 500 words 
and should be devoted to subjects of immediate interest to the Institute. They 
may or may not be signed, but must be written by an accepted Member or Associate 
of the Institute, and the name and address of the sender must be supplied.] 


The Task of the [.P.A. 


I DESIRE to expand some remarks of mine at Oxford in the summer 
in the discussion on Sir William Noble’s papers on the Post Office. 
Unfortunately, his was the only paper I had the opportunity of hearing, 
but having read more or less carefully all that have been written, I hope 
it is not unkindly criticism to say they were mostly of the preparatory 
rather than the analytical kind, that is, they explained very fully the 
department under review, whether it were of the Civil or Municipal 
service, but did not as a rule criticize the main features of the work, such 
criticism as there was being small and incidental. Indeed, in some of 
the papers there was none and, judging from the reports, little in the 
discussion. In no case did any speaker I recall ask himself or his audience 
why his department existed, and if, as I have heard suggested, such a 
topic would have been frowned upon by the Program:ne Committee, I 
hold it was a mistake, or at all events will be a mistake now the I.P.A. 
has passed its preliminary stages. It was interesting, for example, to 
learn of the wonderful progress of the Glasgow tramways and of its 
administrative technique, but it would have been more in accord with the 
spirit of the I.P.A. to have been told of the great civic spirit in Glasgow 
which defeated the attempts of the old company to smash the Corpora- 
tion system, and which differed so widely from that shown in London 
when the L.C.C. took over the trams. ; 

There is a well-known story of a Glasgow citizen who sold his 
brougham and horses when the Corporation assumed the tramway 
burden in order that by precept and practice he could encourage the civic 
spirit. I never heard of anything of the kind in London ; indeed, when 
the tramway companies, having sold at a good price the “ feeder ” buses 
which ran between Westminster and Blackfriars before the rails were 
laid on the Embankment, found a flaw in the L.C.C. Act, which forbade 
that body to run buses, they immediately took advantage of it to the 
undisguised joy of many Londoners. There must be some reason for 
this different attitude, and aithough the illustration chosen may not be 
the happiest, it will serve as an example of the kind of study one would 
like to see pursued by the I.P.A. 

Turning to the Post Office, Sir William Noble described with some 
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detail its many activities but permitted himself to make only one or two 
suggestions in the way of criticism or improvement. Yet the Post Office 
is almost the most provocative department in the Civil Service, for its 
very foundations are insecure, and much can be said both for and against 
some of its activities. 

Would it be more efficient in the true sense of that abused word if 
it were worked by private enterprise? This is not an idle question, 
for now and again the matter crops up and a fair body of opinion expresses 
itself against a State Post Office. Nor is it a negligible body, for great 
commercial magnates have expressed the view that a better service 
could be given by a trust than is rendered by the Postmaster-General, and 
history is. rather on their side, for within its very restricted limits the 
postal service of Dockwra the merchant, in 1688, was superior to anything 
to-day, while a State Post Office was not founded owing to any demand 
by the people or the Commons, but to serve the ends of James I and 
Cromwell who, differing in most things, desired to peer into their subjects’ 
letters to discover treasonable matter. Indeed, when a Prime Minister 
was harried for opening Mazzini’s letters he could have replied with 
historical truth that he was only carrying out the primary duty of the 
Post Office. The foundations of the Department are therefore not on 
solid rock, and an examination of the causes which have transformed 
the Post Office from a detective agency into a great commercial 
undertaking would be both interesting and educative. 

The I.P.A. might also turn its attention to deciding whether postage 
is a tax or payment for actual services rendered to actual persons. Sir 
Herbert Samuel has some reputation as an economist and has committed 
himself in a preface to the tax theory. Others hold postage is in no 
true sense a tax but simply a payment for services rendered. The 
importance of the subject is easily shown. If postage is a tax a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer may be justified in refusing concessions to the public, 
even though the department is earning a huge surplus. If it is not, his 
ground, to say the least of it, is less sure. Even if it is a tax the question 
as to whether a user of the Post Office should, in addition to his own 
taxes, pay a portion of somebody else’s every time he buys a stamp 
is debatable, although the Chancellor can adduce the taxes on whisky, 
tobacco, and diamonds to reinforce his argument. If the department 
is regarded as a State commercial undertaking, not necessarily working 
for profit, it is another matter, and the first consideration is not a surplus 
but a really efficient and cheap service. True, any decision arrived at 
by the I.P.A. would have no binding force, but that is to undervalue the 
worth of research and criticism and to negative some of the most impor- 
tant things for which the I.P.A. stands. The Post Office itself seems 
to have no decided mind on the subject, and different chiefs have pur- 
sued diametrically opposite policies, according to whether they were 
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commercially or political economy-minded, and a pronouncement by 
an outside body might be of the greatest value. 

Then, too, inquiry might take place as to the theory underlying 
Rowland Hill’s great reform. Was he, after all, right or wrong. Fora 
period of over seventy years the Post Office worked on his theory, and the 
British Post Office became the envy of the world. Then came the war, 
which falsified so many theories and upset the practice of many which 
were sound in themselves. 

Roughly speaking, Hill’s theory was that the cheaper and fuller the 
Post Office service the greater the benefit to the country and to the Post 
Office. Post-war alterations show that his theory has been abandoned 
to some extent, and the present view seems to be that the postal service 
should be restricted to the absolute needs of the public, desires being extra- 
vagances which should not be indulged. I do not deny there is some 
ground for this view, but I think it unsound and would most certainly 
like to see it examined. 

Then, there is the question of profit. Should the department make 
a profit at all? On this I am heterodox, for many of my friends regard 
it as criminal for a Postmaster-General to declare a surplus. On the 
other hand, I hold strongly that, given two things, a cheap and efficient 
service and a well-paid staff, the Postmaster-General has a perfect right 
to make a surplus, but I would dearly like the point freely discussed by 
more impartial people than my Post Office friends and myself. 

I have confined my remarks to the Post Office, but the foundations 
of many departments could be examined. After all, it is little more than 
a century ago that our taxes were collected by “‘ farmers,” and even if 
there are departments set up by statute, and others which seem to have 
descended on the State by the decree of Providence and into which it 
would be obviously impious to inquire, this does not apply to the Public 
Trustee’s Department, for example, or the system of Unemployment 
Insurance where a strong and voluble body of opinion among employers 
and trade unionists holds that the scheme could be worked more 
efficiently and more economically by a joint body of themselves than by 
any State machine. 

There is a curious alteration of mind with regard to State manage- 
ment amongst its adherents. Five-and-twenty years ago when some of 
us worked in favour of it, it was on the ground that it would produce 
better results and give better conditions than private enterprise, but now 
in certain quarters it is counted sacrilege to question the doctrine of 
State management. 

I hold to State management for many things as strongly as ever, but 
it must be justified by results, and if these are questioned, inquiry should 
be made. 

To sum up; as a Civil Servant I do not want to be told what a fine 
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fellow I am, if only because those who tell me cannot deal with the subject 
as fully, as lovingly, and as eloquently as I can. 

I want to see the I.P.A. viewing the Service of which it is a part 
with a friendly but critical eye, for in such an attitude will be found 
first of all a method of making our discussions alive and interesting, and 
secondly, we shall be on the road to improving the Service. Let me not 
be told that I am raising controversial issues. I am, but the I.P.A. 
provides a forum for the Civil and Municipal services, and if a forum is 
not controversial, what is it ? G. H. S. B. 


Droit Administratif 


i ye of the most interesting passages in Barthelemy’s recently 
translated The Government of France (Allen & Unwin, 1924), is 
that in which he suggests that whereas judges in England are loath to 
interfere with public administration, and do so as little as they can, yet 
special administrative courts as they exist in France are much more 
ready to interfere, feeling that they exist for that purpose. This side-light 
on the Droit Administratif will be unexpected by most English officials. 

Montesquieu, 1689-1755, taught that in a properly organized state 
the judicial and the administrative functions should be independent 
of one another. It is curious how at the end of the eighteenth century 
this doctrine, being equally accepted in theory in the United States and 
in France, was yet applied with such completely different results. In 
the United States the administration was very strictly barred from 
interfering with the Law Courts with the result that the Supreme Court 
has always dominated the administration; in France the Law Courts 
were barred from touching any case in which the administration was 
concerned, and so ultimately special courts have grown up for cases 
arising between private persons and the administration. In practice 
a complete separation between judicial and administrative functions is 
impossible, but the popular tradition in the Anglo-Saxon countries 
applauded the judges and undervalued the administration; it forgot 
Judge Jeffries and remembered and execrated Empson and Dudley, 
whereas French tradition distrusted the law courts of the old monarchy, 
and, moreover, the France of the Directory and the Consulate needed 
a strong administration and one which should not be hampered by 
unexpected decisions of judges too independent of itself. 

In countries like India, and perhaps Ireland, the maintenance of 
public order is more difficult than in England, and it is therefore the more 
important that the administration should be strong and unfettered. 
It is interesting to speculate whether India would in practice be better 
governed under the French system, where there would be special 
administrative courts to try all cases in which the State itself is a party. 


W. D. B. 
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Name and Aim of Departments 


No one single criterion can decide the distribution of business between 
departments. Of several criteria a different one is regarded as 
predominant at different times. 

¢ Lunacy, so far as the limitation of personal liberty is concerned, 
is a matter of law and police, but in its medical aspect it is a matter of 
public health. This double aspect is recognized in the composition of 
the Lunacy Commission, including both lawyers and doctors. But 
whereas fifty years ago the former aspect was the more important in 
the public mind and the Lunacy Commission was attached to the Home 
Office, more recently the public have been impressed by the medical 
aspect, and the Lunacy Commission, now the Board of Control, has been 
attached to the Ministry of Health. The one connection is equally as 
logical and as convenient as the other. The change follows the 
transitory change of, mostly unexpressed, public opinion. 

Three generations ago the public were impressed with the cost of 
pauperism and its demoralizing influence, and the Poor Law Board was 
set up, and public health grew up under its shadow. By 1870 public 
concern for pauperism was lessened, and had shifted to the many 
anomalies and complications in the framework of local self-government ; 
so the Local Government Board was set up, being in fact an amalgama- 
tion of the Poor Law Board and the Committee of the Privy Council 
on Public Health, but suggesting by its name the subject to which the 
public then attached importance. Five years ago the simplification of 
the framework of local self-government had been finished and the public 
had forgotten the subject; but following on the progress of medical 
science the public were impressed by the possibilities of curative as well 
as preventive medicine and accordingly the old organization was 
renamed the Ministry of Health. The three successive names indicate 
the particular aspect of administration to which the public at the moment 
attached importance. 

Now whereas hitherto public health administration has been 
primarily concerned with sewage, water supply, etc., which are not 
preferentially supplied to the poor, it now shows signs of annexing not only 
the great poor law hospitals for chronic diseases but also the voluntary 
public general hospitals for acute diseases. If it does so, its poor law 
aspect—that is, the fact of giving preferential treatment to the poor, 
and the consequent disqualification of the thrifty and industrious—will 
become more important, for the expense of offering universal free hospital 
treatment is prohibitive. It is of interest to speculate whether the 
public, driven by the weight of public expenditure, may presently begin 
to be impressed more by the poor law than by the medical aspect of 
hospital treatment, and may rename the Ministry of Health accordingly. 
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PITMAN’S 


MUNICIPAL SERIES 


Edited by WILLIAM BATESON, A.C.A., F.S.A.A. 
Borough Treasurer for the County Borough of Blackpool 








The exhaustion of the issue of the iarge work on Municipal Office Organiza- 
tion and Management has been taken advantage of to arrange for the complete 
revision of the text and for its issue in separate volumes, 


Each in demy 8vo, cloth gilt 


PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION 
By WILLIAM BATESON, A.¢.A., F.S.A.A. 
Besides dealing with matters of general organization of a municipal office, this book 
describes the methods of collecting and recording statistics and the equipment of the 
office. 3s. 6d. net 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 


THE TRAMWAYS DEPARTMENT 
By S. B. N. MARSH 
Accountant to the Birmingham Corporation Tramways 


In this book the author gives an account of the office organization and system of 
accounting required for the conduct of a tramways undertaking, with specimen forms and 
rulings of various books. 6s. net 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 


THE FINANCE DEPARTMENT 
By WILLIAM BATESON, A.C.A., F.S.A.A. 


With chapters on Licences by HAROLD GREENWOOD 
Of the Borough Treasurer’s Department, Blackpool 


The book is thoroughly practical and will be found of great value to those who are 
desirous of organizing a Finance Department on the right lines; besides being of 
considerable assistance to students preparing for Municipal examinations. 7s. 6d, net 


~~ ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 


THE GAS UNDERTAKING 


By EDWIN UPTON, F.S.A.A. 
Treasurer of the Liverpool Gas Company 
This volume will interest any who may have to deal with problems in gas administration, 
and will prove of particular value to ambitious juniors employed by gas companies or in 
the gas departments of local authorities, who desire an insight into the various branches 
of the work of such undertakings and an acquaintance with the important duties of 
organization and management. 5s. net 


“ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 


THE ELECTRICITY UNDERTAKING 
By ¢. L. E. STEWART, M.I.E.E. 
Borough Electrical Engineer and Tramways Manager, Borough of Rawtenshall 


A very useful book for engineers and for managers of electricity undertakings and their 
assistants, as well as for municipal councillors. 6s, net 
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